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SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, L Lonpon, 


DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”—G@lobe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
CCCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 
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Use the Effectual Destroyer— 
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As Imitations are Noxious, and 
fail in giving satisfaction. 
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The most 
celebrated and surest 
known remedy in the world. 


LATEST MEDICAL TESTIMONY. 
22, Cold Harbour Lane, 
SIR, London, July 25, 1877. 
Your Lozenges are excellent and their bene- 
ficial effects most reliable. I strongly recommend 
them in cases of Cough and Asthma. 
J; BRINGLOE, M.R.C.8.L., L.8.4., L.M 
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Symington’s Patent High Pressure Steam 


Prepared Pea Flour. 


EF easy of Digestion, 
Nutritious, requires no boiling, 
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The excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quickly 
; = and cured in a or days, by that celebrated Modi- 


BLAIR GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


Whslowng 4 garetts no restraint of diet or confinement during 


and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
” Gold oe As 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by ll Medicine Vendors. 
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Pain #8 Dentistry. i, Artificial Teeth. 


Ws. G. H. JONES. SURGEON DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTYW’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
For his perfectly painless system of adapting (Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
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FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 


Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, ligut, swvat, and digestible. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in ld., 2d., 4d., and Gd. Packets, and in Patent 
Boxes, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6Gd., and 5s. 
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“HEALTH AND HAPPINESS” 


May be secured by the use of 


/ KAYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS, 


Which have for,oyer fifty years been recognised as the 


BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Sagelian |. Sold by all Chemists and other Vendors of Patent ‘Medicines, 
OVER 50 YEARS. in ‘boxes, at Is: Hd. 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. _ 
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D. Morning and Ghening Prayers for a Pear, 


ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
* WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS 
Composed expressly for this work*by upwards ‘of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England. 


Kdited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk. 
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“‘THE QUIVER’ is 
widely known as one of 
ths very best of Magazines. 
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sc the illustrations 
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of sight the best children’s 
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critics as the perfect ideal 
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MAURICE GREY’S VOW. 
BY MARY E, BEASLEY. 


| “T wanted to speak to you, cousin Mau- 
rice,” said Millicent, still standing, though 
Maurice had drawn her favourite chair to- 
Maurice Grey walked up and down his| wards the hearth, 
library. Very rapidly he walked, for his}! As she stood, she was as tall as himself, 
thoughts were troubled and eager. though he was good middle height—as tall, 
There was space enough for him to do so|and much more stately—so stately that he 
without inconvenience. All connected with | felt half afraid of her, girl that she was—not 
Maurice Grey seemed to betoken space—a | nineteen, and he twice that age. 
large house, a fair estate, ample education,| “Will you not sit down?” he suggested. 
university success, foreign experience, orn She sat down ; but was she not trembling 
vated society, comprehensive taste, and per-/a little? It was not like her to do so. 
sonal attractions. “What was it you wanted to say to me, 
One thing did he deem that he lacked: | Milly?” he asked. 
he knew perfectly. well what, but whether he} His voice was all tenderness, but she did 
could obtain it or no was the question he/not notice it. 
was now asking himself. “Cousin Maurice,” she said, “ Mr. Ether-- 
Suddenly he came to a stand, and looked |idge came to see me yesterday. He wanted 
out of the window. The sky was dull lead,/to speak to you too. As you were from 
and the wind was blowing fiercely from the home, he will come this morning instead.” 
north. What did it matter? There was} Mauwice was silent a minute. Then he 
blaze enough in the grate, and in his heart | said, “‘ Mr. Etheridge! What did he want of 
too. you, or me, Millicent?” 
He heard a light knock at the door. How! “He wants me to be his wife, cousin 
still the footstep must have been! He} Maurice.” 
hastened to open it. She raised her head, and her keen brown 
“I thought it was you, Milly. Come in. |falcon-like eyes flashed into his, as if expect- 
I have a beautiful fire, and it is bitterly cold.” | ant of battle. 
Xt. B 


CHAPTER I.—TEARS AND SMILES. 





















































2 MAURICE GREY’S VOW. 





“And you, Milly?” asked her cousin, 
with a slight quiver in his voice. 

“T have told him that I will be,” answered 
she. 

“Have told him that you will be, and 
never asked your guardian’s advice, much 
less his leave !” 

“Cousin Maurice, you would not hinder 
me!” 

“T would if I could to any purpose.” 

“Why ?—because he is poor? There can 
be no other reason.” 

“ That he is poor is a reason; but there 
is another than that.” 

“ Another? What is it? tell me.” 

“ Tell you!” he repeated, slowly. “ Yes, I 
will tell you, though perhaps I ought not. 
Ten years ago, a little girl—an orphan girl 
—not unlike you, Millicent, only simpler 
and more childlike, came to live with her 
two cousins. From the first she wes dear 
to them both ; but one—-a man, who in all 
his life had never cared for any woman save 
his mother and sister, grew, little by little, to 
look upon that orphan girl as the most pre- 
cious thing he had in the world. For years 
the chief object of his existence was to gain 
her affections. With. what success,” he 
added bitterly, “I need hardly say—you 
already know too well.” 

Millicent Grey was startled. 

“Qh, cousin Maurice!’ she said, “why 
did you not tell me this before?” 

“T was a fool—a coward—not to do so,” 
he answered. “I waited to make sure of 
what I desired. Oh, Milly, Milly!” he 
added, vehemently, “tell me that even now 
it is not too late.” 

There was no answer. More than a 
minute passed in silence, during which there 
arose in Millicent’s. brain a dim contrast 
between the impassioned man_ standing 
before her, and the usually quiet, reticent 
Maurice Grey. She had always been con- 
scious of some kind of power over hira, but 
had been so long accustomed to it that it 
had chiefly impressed her as a convenient 


-means of getting her own way, whatever that 


might happen to be—a concert ticket, a trip 
to town, ora new pony. Now, and at once, 
she understood it all. He had not, then, 
simply looked upon her as a child to be 
petted, but as his love to be honoured. She 
was dazzled, she was sad; but she was un- 
shaken. She rose, as he stood leaning with 
his right elbow on the mantelpiece, and his 
face turned slightly away, and gently touched 
his left arm. 

“Cousin Maurice, I am so sorry—so very 





sorry, but I don’t think it would have made 
any difference. You will not be angry with 
me? I could not help it, you know. And 
you will not be angry with him?” 

“With him!” he repeated to himself, as 
he shrank away from her touch. 

So this was the end. All she cared for 
his sorrow, or his anger, was lest he should 
visit it on this lad, whom a month since she 
had never seen, and who must have taken 
advantage of his temporary absence to have 
made the impression he had done upon her. 
Too late he repented that he had not kept 
his own counsel. He could, then, with 
some grace have withheld his consent. Now, 
if he should do so, it would be attributed at 
once to interested if not despiteful motives. 
Yet, to do him justice, such an idea had 
no sooner occurred to him than he was 
ashamed of its meanness. Still he made no 
answer. 

A bell rang. Millicent started, flushed 
scarlet, gave an imploring look, and hastily 
left the room. 

She had hardly done so before there was 
another knock at the library door. 

“Mr. Etheridge has called, sir; he asked 
for you ” (an emphasis on the “ you”), “so I 
thought, perhaps, you would wish me to 
show him in here.” 

“Impudent fellow!” ejaculated Maurice 
to himself ; aloud, ‘‘ Certainly, Perkins.” 

Upon which Perkins threw open the door, 
and a young man of apparently four-anc- 
twenty years of age walked rather nervously 
into the room. He was advancing to shake 
hands with Maurice, as he had done on 
several previous occasions; but the latter 
merely bowed in his most distant manner, 
and motioned to an empty chair. Herbert 
Etheridge took it, scarcely conscious of what 
he was doing. All he had intended to say 
had forsaken him; but his simple straight- 
forward nature came to his rescue. 

“Perhaps you know, Mr. Grey, why I 
have ventured to call on you this morning ?” 
he asked, 

If Maurice Grey had not been s2 hurt 
and so angry, he would have been amused 
at the young man’s evident discomfiture. As 
it was, he coldly answered, still standing, 
“T have just heard, and am proportion- 
ately astonished; but perhaps you will 
have the goodness to explain further, Mr. 
Etheridge.” 

“ You think me presumptuous,” said poor 
Herbert, in a self-disparaging tone. 

“I confess that I do,” replied the other, 
laconically. 
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“Tam poor, I know,” resumed the curate 
after a pause (for curate he was); “I can 
easily understand that you should think me 
no great match for Miss Grey—only——” 

“You can easily understand that I should 
think so,” interrupted Maurice, angrily. 
“Then perhaps you will tell me how you 
reconciled it to your conscience to gain her 
affections in my absence, and ask her to 
marry you without having given me the 
slightest intimation of your intentions ?” 

* T did mean to ask your permission first,” 
said Herbert, eagerly; “but you were out, 
and I was obliged to leave to-day, and I felt 
that I could not go without saying good-bye, 
and I said more than I ought to have done, 
I know.” 

“ Much more, I think, Mr. Etheridge. 
Perhaps you will tell me what you propose 
to do now?” 

“ Mr. Grey, you are hard upon me,” 
answered the young man, his head bent a 
little towards his hat, the brim of which he 
was pressing tightly between his thumbs and 
forefingers. In a few moments he looked 
up, and there was a concentrated repressed 
fire in his gentle blue eyes—the gentlest eyes 
Maurice acknowledged to himself afterwards 
that he had ever seen in a man. 

“Mr. Grey, I am very poor, I know, but 
my father was a gentleman.” 

“And your mother?” added his rival, 
with a reckless vindictiveness that made him 
secretly ashamed when he recalled it in after 
years. 

“My mother,” replied Herbert Etheridge, 
and the fire in his eyes burned brightly 
enough now, “was a governess, Mr. Grey ; 
but she was a gentlewoman, the daughter of 
an officer who died in his country’s service. 
And,” continued he, stung into self-vindica- 
tion, “ I do not set great store by pedigrees. 
My father cared more for such things. He 
had an old scroll that came to me, and in it 
I find that if an Etheridge has never yet 
taken a Grey—a Grey, at least, has taken an 
Etheridge to wife.” 

Maurice knew that perfectly well, and 
Herbert knew that he knew. This Miss 
Etheridge, of more than a hundred years 
back, had brought, as her dowry, nearly half 
the lands that formed the present Grey 
estate. Maurice was vexed that he had 
exposed himself to so deserved a retaliation, 
but it only made him more bitter against 
Herbert. 

‘These details are interesting, no doubt, 
Mr. Etheridge,” he said, sarcastically ; ‘“ but 
I cannot quite see how they bear upon the 








point in question. What means have you of 
providing for my cousin’s maintenance, in 
case of her becoming your wife?” 

“ Then he does not really mean to oppos: 
our marriage, after all,” thought Herbert ; 
and from that moment and ever after he 
forgave Maurice Grey all his hard speeches. 
Already he had repented of his own answers 
to them. “So unlike,” he thought, “the 
gentleman I profess, and the Christian I 
aspire to be.” When he spoke again the 
fire had died out of his eyes. 

“If you will be patient with me, Mr. 
Grey, I will try to explain. In speaking of 
my father’s marriage I ought to have said 
that his family did not approve of it, nor 
have they ever since had any intercourse 
with him, or with me. The living intended 
for him by my grandfather was given by 
my uncle to a cousin. My father then had 
little to depend upon besides his curacy. 
His health failed, and he died before I was 
three years old. I lost my mother not long 
afterwards. Her sister, who was a governess 
like herself, left the family with whom she 
was residing and took me under her care. 
She had a small sum of money of her own. 
This, and what she earned by day pupils, 
kept us in our little home, and enabled her 
to send me to the grammar school of the 
town in which we lived. All that came 
from my father and mother—not quite a 
thousand pounds—she saved, that I might 
have a university education. As I managed 
to get a scholarship, I did not want nearly 
the whole of it, and when she died, to my 
great grief, after a few days’ illness, just 
before I took my degree, she left seven or 
eight hundred more. This, with what I had 
before, brings me about fifty pounds a year.” 

“ And your curacy?” asked Maurice, sen- 
tentiously. 

“Ts eighty this year—my first, but I am 
promised a hundred the next.” 

“And in the event of your marrying my 
cousin, she will bring you the interest of 
about a thousand pounds—the wreck of her 
father’s fortune, — making your aggregate 
income a hundred and ninety pounds a 
year—a large sum to begin housekeeping 
upon! At present Miss Grey barely makes 
a fourth of that serve for dress and pocket- 
money ; but I presume you intend to train 
her to a more rigid economy.” 

“T think Miss Grey would be willing to 
wait a little,” said Herbert, hardly pressed. 

“ But for what, Mr. Etheridge? May I 
ask if you have reason for expecting any 
kind of preferment ? ” 
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“None whatever, so far as interest is con- 
cerned, only better pay as a curate. I have 
every reason to expect that.” 

“Some trifling addition of another twenty 
pounds or so, making your entire income 
two hundred and twenty pounds, we will 
say. And in prospect of this, you would 
wish my cousin to engage herself to you for 
an indefinite term of years?” 

“Indeed, Mr. Grey, you misunderstand 
me,” ejaculated Herbert, despairingly ; “I 
had no intention of proposing an indefinite 
engagement to Miss Grey. Better by far 
initiate her a little sooner into the poverty 
she has so nobly consented to share with 
me, than drag out her youth in uncertain 
waiting.” 

“T agree with you; but pardon me, Mr. 
Etheridge, if I say that neither alternative is 
exactly of the kind that I should have 
chosen for her ; and pardon me again, there- 
fore, if I cannot accept your overtures with 
quite the same readiness with which you 
have so naturally made them.” 

Herbert was silent; and after a pause 
Maurice went on,— 

“ Not that I have the slightest intention of 
using the short term of authority left to me 
to prevent, or even postpone your engage- 
ment. To talk of doing so would be simply 
a farce. I have been too long accustomed 
to obey Miss Grey to expect that she should 
obey me now. You look incredulous, Mr. 
Etheridge, but such is the case, I assure 
you. I shall feel it my duty, however, to 
warn her very candidly of the utter reckless- 
ness of the step she proposes to herself. I 
shall point out to her that she is as little 
calculated to bring happiness to you as you 
to her ; and, as a last argument, I shall tell 
her most decidedly that she must choose 
once and for ever between us; that the day 
she becomes your wife she ceases to be any 
relative of mine.” 

“Ob, Mr. Grey, you would not be so 
cruel!” exclaimed Herbert, deprecatingly. 

“Not that it will make any difference,” 
Maurice continued, in a_half-meditative 
tone, and without heeding the other’s inter- 
ruption; “if she has made up her mind 
nothing will turn her. Ah, I did not mean 
to console you, Mr. Etheridge.” 

Herbert rose. 

“Mr. Grey,” he said, “ your evident disap- 
proval of myself has been a little hard to 
bear. That, however, is nothing. But I 
shall indeed be grieved if I am to be the 
means of severing one whom I love so 
deatly from her best and earliest friend.” 





“ To avoid it is in your own hands,” said 
Maurice, coldly. 

“Scarcely that. I could not withdraw 
now if I would; nor would I if I could.” 

“Be it so,” was the reply ; “you pursue 
your way—I mine.” 

There was a slight pause, then Herbert 
said, “I must leave now. I have already, I 
fear, tasked your patience too long. Per- 
haps in a few days you will allow me to 
write to you—and—and to Miss Grey?” 

“JT have no control over Miss Grey's 
correspondence. 
to me if you please, should you have any- 
thing further to state.” 

“Thank you,” responded the curate, 
eagerly ; “ thank you, too, for hearing me to 
the end. Good morning, Mr. Grey.” 

Maurice rang the bell. 

“Good morning, Mr. Etheridge,” he said, 
opening the door and dismissing poor Her- 
bert, with a bow, if possible, more haughty 
than the one with which he had welcomed 


him. 


You can, of course, write | 





It was with a kind of dismal satisfaction | 


that the disappointed man, standing by his 
glowing hearth, watched his young rival 
breasting the large flakes of fast-falling snow. 
Poor fellow! he had come without his over- 
coat—it was so shabby. Such dubious 
consolation, however, was doomed quickly 
to change into renewed chagrin. Just as 
Herbert Etheridge had reached the curve in 
the drive which would in a few moments 
hide him from view, he turned round, and a 
smile of recognition passed over his features. 
It had an unmistakable meaning for Maurice, 
though he could not see what Herbert saw. 
The latter was intent upon an upper window, 
and the form of a girl leaning from it. She 
had thrown a little scarlet shawl over her 
shoulders ; but rather from a touch of vanity 
than for fear of the cold. It did not hide 
her slender pliant throat, or the rich masses 
of her nut-brown hair. ‘There had been, 
perhaps still were, tears in her eyes, but 
the sun was shining through them—the sun 
of love, and hope, and infinite trust. Her- 
bert’s vision embraced all this in a glance, 
and in a few moments more he had disap- 
peared behind the tall evergreens and firs. 
Then Maurice heard a window closing 
nearly above him, and throwing himself 
hurriedly into his arm-chair, he leant back, 
shading his eyes with both hands. 

How long he lay there he hardly knew. 
The gong sounded—he did not notice it ; 
the fire grew low—he did not heed it. 

At last the door opened an inch or two, 
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and a gentle voice asked,‘ Are you there, 
Maurice? May I come in?” 

He started, and said, “Is that you, 
Frances? Yes, come in.” 

A lady of perhaps fifty years of age en- 
tered. 

“You did not come to luncheon,” she 
said ; “I was afraid you might be out in the 
snow, but Perkins thought you were here.” 

He raised his face to hers, but made no 
reply. 

“Why, Maurice, 
what is the matter?” 

‘“‘ Nothing,” he said, rising slowly and 
kissing her—a weakness he was rarely guilty 
of except at stated times ; “nothing, Fanny, 
only no one is ever likely to come between 
you and me now.” 

“ Oh, Maurice!” she exclaimed ; “‘ you do 
not mean This, then, iswhat I have been 
dreading the last few days, and I wished so 
you would come back. I did all I could to 
keep them apart ; but she is so wilful. She 
had always some excuse for going over to 
the rectory, and Philip Foster was con- 
tinually bringing him here. Oh, Maurice, I 
would have done anything I could to have 
prevented it.” 

“I do not blame you, Fanny,” answered 
her brother ; “I don’t think anything would 
have made much difference. I have been a| 
fool all along, that’s all. But I would rather | 
not talk about it any more, please—at sad 
rate, just now; and to prevent Perkins talk- 
ing,” he added, a laugh struggling over a} 
sob, “I will go and have some luncheon.” 

So they went together into the old panelled | 
dining-room. Millicent had already finished | 
her meal and disappeared. That of Maurice | 
was slight, but he made some effort at con- | 
versation. Shortly after he encased himself 
against the weather and went out. 

He was as punctual as usual at dinner, | 
and mystified Perkins by talking, if anything, 
rather more than his wont. 

He came in for coffee, though rather late ; 
and when Millicent retired first, as she 
mostly did when they were alone, he lighted 
and presented her candle, and opened the 
door for her, as had been his custom ever 
since she had left school a year-ago. 

‘Good night, Millicent,” he said. 

“Good night, cousin Maurice,” she an- 
swered. 

She ran upstairs, feeling quite miserable 
for a few minutes, and indulged in a good 
cry over the well made-up fire. She was 
very sorry for cousin Maurice, but it was not 
her fault. She wished she knew what had 


you look quite ill! 

















passed between Herbert and him, but she 
felt afraid to ask. Whatever had passed 
she would be true to her promise. Of 
course it would have been very nice if Her- 
bert had been rich—yes, very nice indeed, 
—and very likely he might be before long. 
He was so good, and preached such beau- 
tiful sermons, that somebody would be sure 
to give him a living. It would certainly be 
pleasanter to be a rectors wife than a- 
curate’s. One could occasionally give par- 
ties, and have quite an agreeable little 
society—not expensive parties, that would 
not be necessary, only everything in a 
recherché kind of style, plenty of scope to 
show refinement of taste. Then, too, they 
would be able to afford a carriage, if not a 
pair of ponies—at least one. For a time, 
however, she must content herself with walk- 
ing, and with being patronized by her hus- 
band’s rector’s wife. 

By-the-bye, she remembered Herbert say- 
ing that his rector’s wife was dead. She felt 
almost glad,—only a minute after she thought 
it might be lonely if there were no one to 
speak to besides the wives of the farmers, 
and such of the clergy as would, perhaps, 
occasionally condescend to notice her. 

And thus her fancy flitted over one phase 
and another of her future life, and back 
again, until it poised finally upon a vision of 
Herbert arrayed in the lawn, with of course 
a slight sprinkling of grey hair. At that she 
smiled to herself, broke off her reverie, said 
her prayers, and went to bed. 


CHAPTER Il—AN EXCHANGE. 
THE next morning there was a thaw, and 
Maurice asked his cousin if she would ride 
with him. There was nothing unusual in this 
request ; on the contrary, it was because it 
was so usual that Millicent wondered at it. 
She was, however, pleased, and consented. 

The conversation turned, as she had hoped, 
on Herbert'’s visit. Maurice repeated to some 
extent what had passed, and finding that no 
persuasion of his could in the slightest degree 
shake his cousin’s determination, fired out 
his threatened ultimatum. Millicent grew 
almost white. 

“T am sorry, cousin Maurice,” she said, 
somewhat coldly, when she had recovered a 
little, “ but I cannot help it.” ‘ 

The remainder of the ride was anything 
but pleasant, and when they had reached 
home, the girl ran upstairs and cried more 
bitterly than on the previous night. 
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“Tt is cruel of him,” she said to herself; 
“and how can he pretend to love me!” 

Brighter thoughts, however, succeeded. 
Herbert would write soon. 

He did not, however, for several days, and 
when the letter came, it was not at all what 
she had expected. He told her that he had 
been thinking everything over, and that he 
was afraid his great love for her might have 
led him to do heran injustice. He had, per- 
haps, obtained her promise too hastily, and 
he wished her to consider it, as yet, unpledged. 
“It is for you,” he wrote, ‘once more to 
decide whether I have expected too much 
in asking you to share my poverty and my 
heart. The latter you will always have,” he 
continued, “whether you declare for the 
otheror not. I cannot help that.” 

Excuse his youthfulness, reader, but he had 
never been in love before. 

Millicent showed the letter to Maurice, 
who assailed her with all the persuasion at his 
command. This was not insignificant, but, 
as far as she was concerned, had lost its 
potency. 

In the sequel, she wrote, by return of post, 
to Herbert, in a half-playful way, chiding his 
timidity and his low estimate of herself. ‘I 
don’t believe,” she said, “ in the old proverb 
about poverty and love ; and if it were true, 
we should, I am sure, prove the rule by the 
exception.” Another letter or two passed, 
and it was finally arranged that the marriage 
should be deferred, at the latest, till Millicent 
was of age. 

From that time, however, Maurice Grey 
studiously avoided any allusion to the en- 
gagement of his ward ; and her cousin Fran- 
ces, though intending to be kind, was too 
disappointed on her brother’s behalf to prove 
a yery sympathizing confidante. Letters, 
however, came regularly from Willowsdyke, 
Herbert’s curacy, and were as regularly de- 
spatched thither. Everything went on much 
as usual at the Hall, only that its master was 
absent more frequently and for longer periods 
than had been his wont. He had never 
given a shadow of an invitation to Herbert, 
and though the latter had received a pressing 
one from the rectory, he could not reconcile 
it to his own dignity, much less to that of 
Millicent, to allow it to be their place of 
meeting. 

Spring had passed, and summer was at its 
full height when Maurice proposed to his 
| sister that she should take Millicent to the sea. 
“She wants change, and I am sure you do, 
4 | Fanny. Westcliff, they say, is becoming a 
| |} nice place—very healthy, and quiet, which 




















you like. It is within easy reach of Willows- 
dyke. Inever intend toask Etheridge here, 
but should he choose to visit Westcliff at the 
same time that you do, I can see no objec- 
tion.” 

Miss Grey saw no objection ; neither, as 
may easily be imagined, did Millicent or 
Herbert. 

Those were happy days that followed for 
the young lovers. Sometimes they would sit 
on the shore, the range of low, brilliantly 
coloured cliffs behind them, and in front the 
waters of the placid Wash stretching out into 
the great North Sea. Or they would wander 
on to where the cliffs dropped into sand dunes, 
and revel in their peculiar flora, sea-holly, and 
rocket, and viper’s bugloss. Or they would 
stroll among the chalk hills inland, and come 
back laden with downy-leaved mullein, suc- 
cory, and white bryony. Millicent cared for 
all these because they were flowers, and from 
a general sensitiveness to beauty. Herbert 
had, besides, a particular and appreciative 
interest in each, on account of its especial 
share in the economy of nature. 

But while not indifferent to present enjoy- 
ment, they had, as may be supposed, many 
talks about the future, during which they 
came to a mutual agreement that it would be 
a long time till Millicent should be twenty- 
one. She was reticent on one point. She did 
not tell Herbert that she might have been 
mistress of Ashdale. She could not, there- 
fore, confide to him her trouble at her cousin’s 
frequent and unusual absences from home, of 
which she knew only too well herself to be 
unwillingly the cause. This, however, no less 
than the prospect of repeated long separa- 
tions, inclined her the more readily to consent 
that, unless strongly opposed by her guardian, 
the wedding should take place in the ensuing 
spring. 

Rather to her surprise, and somewhat 
to’ her disappointment (so contradictory is 
woman’s nature), Maurice Grey, when asked 
to accede to’ this arrangement, made no ob- 
jection whatever. He did not hide from 
himself that it would be'a kind of relief when 
the last step should be taken. A week after- 
wards he gave a handsome sum to his sister 
for the trousseau of the destined bride, and 
when Frances suggested that half of it 
would amply provide one ‘suitable for the 
position upon which Millicent was about to 
enter, “Of course,” he said, “I don’t wish 
you to spend the money in unnecessary finery, 
but I should like the poor child to be doubly 
stocked with everything that is useful. She 
will not unlikely have enough to do to get 
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bread and cheese, let alone clothes.” Miss 
Grey took her brother’s hint and obeyed. 

Shopping, especially with a view to one’s 
own apparel, is undoubtedly delightful to the 
young feminine mind; and, in spite of her 
lover’s absence, Millicent found the winter 
pass very quietly. The wedding, fixed for 
the 5th of April, was to take place at Ashdale. 
Herbert was to arrive at the rectory the pre- 
ceding night; and Maurice Grey, though he 
had in no way relented towards him, had 
consented not only to be present at the cere- 
mony, but to give away the bride, and after- 
wards to entertain the pair at his house until 
their final departure. 

The 4th of April had come—a day of 
showers and sunshine. Millicent had received 
many presents, but as yet none from Maurice. 

After luncheon he said, “Could you spare 
me a few minutes in the study, Milly?” He 
pronounced her name in the old tender tone 
which he had sometimes used in those by- 
gone days, when as yet there was no un- 
kindness between them. 

The tears rushed to her eyes as she answered 
him in the affirmative. 

“Come, then,” he said. 

There had been a forced cheerfulness 
about him the last few days, which, however, 
did not hide from Millicent many a wistful 
look cast towards her. Perhaps she only 
dimly guessed that each of those looks was 
part of a long and silent farewell, that he 
was striving to imprint the beloved face on 
his memory in lines never to fade. For he 
did not falter in his purpose any more than 
she had faltered in hers. Another day, and 
he would see her face no more. 

When they had reached the study he threw 
the door open for her to precede him. She 
had seldom been in it since that memorable 
interview recorded in our earliest chapter. 
The first thing that attracted her attention 
was a new cottage piano, standing in a con- 
spicuous place on the somewhat worn, though 
not shabby, Turkey carpet: It was open, 
and the well-known “Collard and Collard” 
met her eye. Maurice walked up to it. 

“T hope you will like my present, Milly,” 
he said. 

“Your present! Oh, cousin Maurice, do 
you really mean this beautiful piano for me?” 

* Frances thought you would prefer it to a 
grand or a square,” he added, apologetically. 

“Yes, there would not be room for those. 
How very, very kind of you, cousin Maurice ! 
And what an exquisite tone!” she went on, 
running her fingers lightly over the keys. 
“Tam glad you like it. 


I should have} me 


had it sent straight to Willowsdyke,” he con- || 
tinued, after a pause, “‘ but I wanted you to || 
play me one tune and sing one song on it, | 
Milly.” | 
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“‘T am afraid all my music is packed at 
the bottom’ of my great box, but I can 
remember something, I dare say.” 

“Never mind that. I have a drawer full 
there—don’t you. remember? Come and || 
choose. Ah! here is one of my favourites, || 
lying nearly at the top.” 

“ Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide’! if I can play || 
it—I have practised so little lately.” 

“Yes, you can play it, I am sure,” said |} 
Maurice, improvising his writing-chair into a 
music-stool. 

‘‘T will try, at least,” she said, sitting down. 
He did not stand by her or turn over the | 
leaves, but sat a little apart, watching her. | 
She played fairly for her age, but to-day she 
seemed to. have made a sudden stride in |; 
power and sweetness. 

“ Not practising suits you, Milly,” he said 
when she had finished. . “ I never heard you 
play so well. And now. what will you sing 
me?” 

“ Shall I. sing ‘ Fortune’? I think I, can 
remember that.”’ 

“* Turn, Fortune, tu 

““ Turn, Fortune, turm thy wheel, and 
the proud,’ ” she begafisd ovis fly 

‘“‘ Lower the proud,” repeated. M. 
himself. If she had play 
wont, her singing was 

“* Our hoard is. di 
great,’” she went on; am 
of triumph in her full, ¢ 

“ Not greater than mi 
“ Are riches, then, such, 
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“Tt is cruel of him,” she said to herself; 
“and how can he pretend to love me!” 

Brighter thoughts, however, succeeded. 
Herbert would write soon. 

He did not, however, for several days, and 
when the letter came, it was not at all what 
she had expected. He told her that he had 
been thinking everything over, and that he 
was afraid his great love for her might have 
led him to do heran injustice. He had, per- 
haps, obtained her promise too hastily, and 
he wished her to consider it, as yet, unpledged. 
“It is for you,” he wrote, “once more to 
decide whether I have expected too much 
in asking you to share my poverty and my 
heart. The latter you will always have,” he 
continued, “whether you declare for the 
other or not. I cannot help that.” 

Excuse his youthfulness, reader, but he had 
never been in love before. 

Millicent showed the letter to Maurice, 
who assailed her with all the persuasion at his 
command. This was not insignificant, but, 
as far as she was concerned, had lost its 
potency. 

In the sequel, she wrote, by return of post, 
to Herbert, in a half-playful way, chiding his 
timidity and his low estimate of herself. ‘I 
don’t believe,” she said, “ in the old proverb 
about poverty and love ; and if it were true, 
we should, I am sure, prove the rule by the 
exception.” Another letter or two passed, 
and it was finally arranged that the marriage 
should be deferred, at the latest, till Millicent 
was of age. 

From that time, however, Maurice Grey 

studiously avoided any allusion to the en- 
gagement of his ward ; and her cousin Fran- 
ces, though intending to be kind, was too 
disappointed on her brother’s behalf to prove 
a yery sympathizing confidante. Letters, 
however, came regularly from Willowsdyke, 
Herbert’s curacy, and were as regularly de- 
spatched thither. Everything went on much 
as usual at the Hall, only that its master was 
absent more frequently and for longer periods 
than had been his wont. He had never 
given a shadow of an invitation to Herbert, 
and though the latter had received a pressing 
one from the rectory, he could not reconcile 
it to his own dignity, much less to that of 
Millicent, to allow it to be their place of 
meeting. 

Spring had passed, and summer was at its 
full height when Maurice proposed to his 
sister that she should take Millicent to the sea. 

““ She wants change, and I am sure you do, 
Fanny. Westcliff, they say, is becoming a 








you like. It is within easy reach of Willows- 
dyke. Inever intend toask Etheridge here, 
but should he choose to visit Westcliff at the 
same time that you do, I can see no objec- 
tion.” 

Miss Grey saw no objection ; neither, as 
may easily be imagined, did Millicent or 
Herbert. 

Those were happy days that followed for 
the young lovers. Sometimes they would sit 
on the shore, the range of low, brilliantly 
coloured cliffs behind them, and in front the 
waters of the placid Wash stretching out into 
the great North Sea. Or they would wander 
on to where the cliffs dropped into sand dunes, 
and revel in their peculiar flora, sea-holly, and 
rocket, and viper’s bugloss. Or they would 
stroll among the chalk hills inland, and come 
back laden with downy-leaved mullein, suc- 
cory, and white bryony. Millicent cared for 
all these because they were flowers, and from 
a general sensitiveness to beauty. Herbert 
had, besides, a particular and appreciative 
interest in each, on account of its especial 
share in the economy of nature. 

But while not indifferent to present enjoy- 
ment, they had, as may be supposed, many 
talks about the future, during which they 
came to a mutual agreement that it would be 
a long time till Millicent should be twenty- 
one. She was reticent on one point. She did 
not tell Herbert that she might have been 
mistress of Ashdale. She could not, there- 
fore, confide to him her trouble at her cousin’s 
frequent and unusual absences from home, of 
which she knew only too well herself to be 
unwillingly the cause. This, however, no less 
than the prospect of repeated long separa- 
tions, inclined her the more readily to consent 
that, unless strongly opposed by her guardian, 
the wedding should take place in the ensuing 
spring. 

Rather to her surprise, and somewhat 
to her disappointment (so contradictory is 
woman’s nature), Maurice Grey, when asked 
to accede to’ this arrangement, made no ob- 
jection whatever. He did not hide from 
himself that it would be a kind of relief when 
the last step should be taken. A week after- 
wards he gave a handsome sum to his sister 
for the trousseau of the destined bride, and 
when Frances suggested that half of it 
would amply provide one ‘suitable for the 
position upon which Millicent was about to 
enter, “Of course,” he said, “I don’t wish 
you to spend the money in unnecessary finery, 
but I should like the poor child to be doubly 
stocked with everything that is useful. She 
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bread and cheese, let alone clothes.” Miss 
Grey took her brother’s hint and obeyed. 

Shopping, especially with a view to one’s 
own apparel, is undoubtedly delightful to the 
young feminine mind ; and, in spite of her 
lover’s absence, Millicent found the winter 
pass very quietly. The wedding, fixed for 
the 5th of April, was to take place at Ashdale. 
Herbert was to arrive at the rectory the pre- 
ceding night; and Maurice Grey, though he 
had in no way relented towards him, had 
consented not only to be present at the cere- 
mony, but to give away the bride, and after- 
wards to entertain the pair at his house until 
their final departure. 

The 4th of April had come—a day of 
showers and sunshine. Millicent had received 
many presents, but as yet none from Maurice. 

After luncheon he said, “ Could you spare 
me a few minutes in the study, Milly?” He 
pronounced her name in the old tender tone 
which he had sometimes used in those by- 
gone days, when as yet there was no un- 
kindness between them. 

The tears rushed to her eyes as she answered 
him in the affirmative. 

‘Come, then,” he said. 

There had been a forced cheerfulness 
about him the last few days, which, however, 
did not hide from Millicent many a wistful 
look cast towards her. Perhaps she only 
dimly guessed that each of those looks was 
part of a long and silent farewell, that he 


| was striving to imprint the beloved face on 


his memory in lines never to fade. For he 
did not falter in his purpose any more than 
she had faltered in hers. Another day, and 
he would see her face no more. 

When they had reached the study he threw 
the door open for her to precede him. She 
had seldom been in it since that memorable 
interview recorded in our earliest chapter. 
The first thing that attracted her attention 
was a new cottage piano, standing in a con- 
spicuous place on the somewhat worn, though 
not shabby, Turkey carpet. It was open, 
and the well-known “Collard and Collard” 
met her eye. Maurice walked up to it. 

“T hope you will like my present, Milly,” 
he said. 

“Your present! Oh, cousin Maurice, do 
you really mean this beautiful piano for me?” 

* Frances thought you would prefer it to a 
grand or a square,” he added, apologetically. 

“Yes, there would not be room for those. 
How very, very kind of you, cousin Maurice ! 
And what an exquisite tone!” she went on, 
running her fingers lightly over the keys. 

“Tam glad you like it. I should have 


had it sent straight to Willowsdyke,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause, “ but I wanted you to 
play me one tune and sing one song on it, 
Milly.” 

“T am afraid all my music is packed at 
the bottom of my great box, but I can 
remember something, I dare say.” 

“Never mind that. I have a drawer full 
there—don’t you. remember? Come and 
choose. Ah! here is one of my favourites, 
lying nearly at the top.” 

“ Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide’! if I can play 
it—I have practised so little lately.” 

“Yes, you can play it, I am sure,” said 
Maurice, improvising his writing-chair into a 
music-stool. 

“T will try, at least,” she said, sitting down. 
He did not stand by her or turn over the 
leaves, but sat a little apart, watching her. 
She played fairly for her age, but to-day she 
seemed to have made a sudden stride in 
power and sweetness. 

“ Not practising suits you, Milly,” he said 
when she had finished.  “‘ I never heard you 
play so well. And now what will you sing 
me?’’ 

“ Shall I sing ‘ Fortune’? I think I can 
remember that.” 

“¢ Turn, Fortune, turn,’—yes, if you will.’’ 

“‘¢ Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel, and lower 
the proud,’ ” she began. 

‘‘ Lower the proud,” repeated Maurice to 
himself. If she had played better than her 
wont, her singing was certainly beyond it. 

““ Our hoard is little, but our hearts are 
great,’” she went on; and there was a touch 
of triumph in her full, clear voice. 

“ Not greater than mine,” thought Maurice. 
“ Are riches, then, such a curse ?”’ 

“¢ For man is man, and master of his fate, 
she rang out. 

“ ¢ For man is man, and master of his fate, 
echoed the struggling spirit beside her. And 
then came back the remembrance of the first 
line, “Lower the proud—lower the proud..” 

When she had ceased he did not thank 
her, but sat for a minute or two without 
speaking. 

“Tam afraid I sang badly,” she said. 

** On the contrary, you sang only too well, 
I shall not easily forget that.” Then, chang: 
ing into a lighter tone, he said, “I have one 
more favour to ask of you, Milly ;” and he 
rose, and approaching the table, took a small 
casket from it. 

“One more favour! 
Maurice?” ‘ 

“T want you to make an exchange with 
me,” he answered, op:ning the casket and 
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displaying a costly watch and chain, the 
former elaborately studded with turquoises 
and diamonds. 

“ How lovely!” exclaimed Millicent, in- 
voluntarily. 

“Tam glad you admire it. You know I 
always meant to give youa better watch than 
your schoolgirl’s one,” continued Maurice ; 
“but now I think I shall only do so on one 
condition,” he added, with a smile,—“ that 
you let me have the old one in return.” 

“ Cousin Maurice!” said Millicent, flushing 
scarlet. 

* You will let me have it, Milly ?” 

“ What will you do with it?” she asked. 

“What will I do withit? Wear it—some- 
times, at least; and when I do not wear 
it guard it as a very precious possession— 
one of the most precious possessions I shall 
have left to me by and by.” 

Millicent could not speak, for the tears 
rushed to her throat, but she removed her 
own watch and chain and gave them to her 
cousin, who, having placed them carefully in 
his pocket, took those lying in the casket, 
and assisted her trembling fingers in adjust- 
ing them. As he did so her dimmed eyes 
encountered his deep grey ones fixed earnestly 
upon her. She felt a sudden impulse to 
throw her arms round his neck, and tell him 
that she could give him all love except that 
one love. She did not yield to it, however. 
She only took his hand between her fingers, 
held it fora moment, kissed it reverently, 
and hurriedly left the room without a word. 


CHAPTER III.—TWO HUNDRED A YEAR. 


CHRISTMAS was over. ‘The new year had 
fairly set in, and with it, as is not unfre- 
quently the case, winter in all its severity. 
As far as eye could range snow covered the 
wide level fen-lands, and drains, small and 
great, crossing one another at right angles, 
were locked in ice. Here and there a spire, 
tapering into the blue of the clear frosty sky, 
broke the otherwise depressing monotony. 

Fair as was each, though with diversity, 
that of Willowsdyke was not the least noted 
among its compeers. Herbert Etheridge 
loved it well, and felt a kind of proprietorship 
in it. Was it not beautiful! he thought, 
every crocket marked out in white. 

He was returning from a long walk, and 
was tired. He had been visiting some of 
the outlying houses of the parish, which were 
numerous, and often distant from each other. 
How pleasant to come back to a bright fire 
and a bright face! The bright fire and the 


bright face he did not always find, but he 
was hopeful and always expected them. 

He was not destined to meet with either 
to-day. It was half-past one (dinner-time), 
the fire low, the hearth unswept, the room 
undusted, and Millicent engaged at the 
table where the traditional snowy cloth of 
poverty should have been. She wore an 
anxious and somewhat aggrieved face as he 
entered. 

“Tt is dinner-time, love,” he mildly sug- 
gested. 

‘Yes, I knowit is,” replied she. “ Biddy 
did come to lay the cloth, but you had not 
returned ; and I had not finished these tire- 
some accounts—if ever I can finish them,” 
she sighed. 

“ Well, let me help you by and by. But 
really, now, I am desperately hungry. I 
have walked I don’t know how many miles 
in the snow, and am not over-dry; but I 
shall be quite ready by the time Biddy has 
seen to the fire” (here Herbert looked 
askance at the low embers) “and laid the 
table.” 

Biddy was rung for and mended the fire, 
though sulkily, to show her grudge at having 
been sent back on her first appearance, and 
it was long before it emitted much warmth. 

Herbert came down looking as cheerful as 
could be expected under the circumstances. 
He was cold, and would have enjoyed some 
of the hot water Mrs. Flowers, his old land- 
lady, used to bring him on such occasions, 
when he lived in lodgings. But hot water 
was generally so lukewarm at Rose Cottage 
that the master of the house had ceased to 
ask for it. For the same reason he had 
taken to wearing a beard. People said it 
was because Mrs. Etheridge had persuaded 
him. People, however, frequently speak of 
what they know very little. As to that, a 
beard suited him well enough, only that it 
hid a mouth which was one of his best 
features. I have said that he was cold. 
Still he had keen sensitiveness with regard to 
ventilation, and Millicent having left the 
room, he threw the window wide open. 
Doing so, he sighed gently. 

Biddy, in the meantime, was laying a 
crumpled cloth very deliberately ; more deli- 
berately than usual, to mark her ire. Ina 
few minutes Millicent reappeared, and after 
some prolonged waiting, the dinner. Roast 
loin of mutton and Yorkshire pudding, half 
cold, are not particularly inviting, but Her- 
bert had a good appetite. ‘Having food 
and raiment,”’ he would say to himself, “let 








me therewith be content.” 
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And, at any rate, there was bread and to 
spare. It was not home-made, and, though 
savouring of adulteration, was at least pala- 
table. 

Millicent would gradually learn better, he 
kept repeating to himself, and in the mean- 
time he must be patient and wait. To be 
patient, nevertheless, was not always quite 
easy. He had not been accustomed to 
unpunctuality, untidiness, or slovenliness. 
In that other cottage where he had lived 
with his aunt there was poverty certainly, 
and yet order and comfort in spite of it. 

It was rather a relief when the dinner was 
quite over. The fire had begun to look less 
melancholy, and Bridget having finally dis- 
appeared, Herbert drew his own and Milli- 
cent’s chair towards it. The cloud on her 
face had lifted once or twice, but when the 
door closed it again lowered. He saw that 
it was more than an ordinary cloud, and a 
slight misgiving came over him. By and 
by he would discover the cause. She, how- 
ever, prevented him. 

“‘ Herbert,” she began, with a troubled 
voice, “I cannot think what I am to do! 
The bills come to so much—a great deal 
more than I had expected.” 

“Let me see them, love. Was it that 
which was perplexing you so when I came in?” 

“Yes, Herbert.’ And she rose and 
fetched some scattered papers from a side 
table. 

On reading the sum total of the first her 
husband gave a little gesture of surprise, but 
as he took up another, and then another, the 
look of surprise changed into one of anxiety, 
and that of anxiety into positive pain. 

“Tf I can but pay them!” he said at last, 
fixing his eyes intently on the fire. There 
was a hollowness, almost harshness, in his 
voice which was strange to it. 

“‘T don’t think we can have had all that 
meat,” suggested Millicent, apologetically. 

“Probably, dear,” he answered, grimly. 
“ Biddy must have a very good appetite.” 

“Oh, it is impossible it can have been 
eaten !” said she, decidedly. 

“Well, I don’t think the girl would be 
intentionally dishonest,” replied he, “so I 
suppose it must have been wasted. Are 
these items correct?” he continued, taking 
up the most formidable of the accounts, in 
which figured sets of tiny and delicately 
made garments. You have, I suppose, 
looked them over to see ?” 

Poor Millicent! The colour had flown to 
her unwontedly pale face. 

“T have had them all,” she answered, 





“but I did not think they would have come 
to so much,” 

Herbert’s heart smote him. 

“Well, I dare say they will last a long 
time,” he said, extenuatingly. 

“Oh yes !” responded Millicent, and then 
there was a pause of some minutes. 

The words of Maurice Grey flashed into 
Herbert’s mind—* She is as little calculated 
to bring happiness to you as you to her.” 
Had those words possibly contained a truth 
which as yet he had refused to realize? 
Was Millicent indeed one of those natures 
that expand in the sunshine of wealth and 
ease, but droop and paralyze beneath the 
chilling touch of poverty and seclusion? 
Had he been wise or unselfish in snatching 
her from a sphere she was so well fitted to 
adorm, and dragging her down to share his 
own limited existence ? 

Thoughts like these had suggested them- 
selves before, but only to be indignantly dis- 
missed. ‘This was the first time he had ever 
listened to them or reasoned with them. 
But now he had once opened the sluices 
they poured in as a flood. Was the gay, 
high-spirited, pleasure-loving Millicent Grey 
the mate that should have been chosen by a 
simple country parson? Were his aims her 
aims ?—her joys his joys? Beautiful as she 
was in his eyes, dear as she was to his heart, 
was there not a great gulf between them, a 
chasm which only a higher Hand than his 
had power to bridge over? 

And yet how much she had given up for 
his sake! and how young and inexperienced 
she was! Had he done enough to help her 
and supply the place of the friends she had 
lost? Something, perhaps; but he might 
do more, much more, he began to see. 

With such reflections a great yearning 
came over him. He held out his handas he 
sat in front of the fire, and she in ber chair 
on one side. 

“ Milly, it is my fault,” he said. “I 
ought to have been a better help to you.” 

How cold his hand was! As Millicent 
clasped it eagerly with her long warm fingers 
she felt it shake involuntarily, and two large 
tears fell from her brown eyes upon it. 

‘‘ Herbert,” she said, “I do want to be a 
good wife to you.” 

“My darling! 
answered. 

With a quick impulse she threw her arms 
round his neck. It startled her to find that 
he was shivering all over. 

“ Oh, Herbert, you are ill!” she exclaimed, 
in a tone of alarm. 
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“Nonsense, love !” he answered ; “ Only a 
little chilly.” 

Then, seeing her look somewhat hurt, he 
again held out his hand in apologetic fashion, 
and there followed a second period of silence 
and fire-gazing. 

That second period was, however, more 
fruitful than the first: 

‘Something must be done,’ soliloquized the 
curate. Ifhe had dreaded one spectre more 
than another, it was that of himself as a 
parson in debt. Live within his income he 
could and would. Had he not always 
despised the man who, because of his wife’s 
coaxing or tears, had not the courage to say, 
‘Come what will, we cannot overstep this 
bound?” or, having said it, to act by it? 
And yet two or three years’ expenditure at 
the rate of the last half-year would bring him 
into miserable difficulties—so ‘miserable, he 
could hardly bear to contemplate them. 
Better far seek to avoid them. All his little 
property and that of Millicent had been 
settled upon her, in accordance with Maurice 
Grey’s wish ; not by any means an unwise 
one. He had, therefore, in an emergency, 
no resource but his income, altogether 
amounting, with his stipend as curate, which 
had been twice raised, to rather more than 
two hundred a year. His small stock of 
ready money had been used in ‘furnishing 
their cottage. He had naturally supposed 
that, with only a maid-of-all-work, their 
expenses, so far, would have been but few, 
and that the first year, at least, there would 
be something to put by as reserve. On the 
contrary, months must now elapse, perhaps 
longer, before he could free himself of debt. 
It would be his duty to visit such and such a 
parishioner, conscious of owing them money 
he was unable to pay. 

Brought up as he had been in habits of 
strictest punctuality, the thought’ was very 
painful to him. But to grapple with the 
future—that was the great perplexity.- It 
must be solved, however, and 'the sooner the 
better. ut 

Milly,” he said at last, in that wonder- 
fully gentle voice which is frequently indica- 
tive of an essentially firm nature—“ Milly, 
we must run no more bills. We‘ must con- 
sider exactly how much we’ éan afford to 
spend on each class of items, pay all our 
housekeeping expenses every week, and for 
other things as we can get them.” 

“ But, Herbert, I thought’ you said you 
had not enough money to pay even’ 'these ?” 

“T have not, dear. But I will tell our 
tradesmen here that, from: the beginning of 








this year, I wish to settle with them weekly, 
and that I will pay off these back accounts 
by degrees as well as I am able.” 

“ And Madame Valenciennes? ” suggested 
Millicent, meekly. 

“Tam afraid Madame Valenciennes must 
wait for the present.” 

It was rather hard upon that poor lady, 
who was scarcely to be blamed for the indis- 
cretion of her customers, but Herbert had 
great difficulty in mentioning her name with- 
out a keen sense of irony. This, however, 
he contrived effectually to repress in his 
tone. 

After a little pause he took out his pocket- 
book, and before long had made the follow- 
ing memoranda, Millicent meanwhile looking 
over his shoulder :— 





INCOME. EXPENDITURE. 
£210 Zz, 
Rent, rates, taxes, &c. 20 
es ee ee 
Food, wine, and other 
articles of con- 
sumption . . . 78 or 30S. 
Washing .°. . . 1o (pr. wk. 
Maid’s wages and 
washing. . .. 14 
Clothes (self). . . 16 
Bo: (ie). <*°!™20 
170 
Balarite'."* .° 2 “40 
£210 £210 


“ But,” said Millicent as her husband } 


concluded, “I shall not want twenty pounds, 
Herbert, not for some time at least. I have 
such ‘heaps of things.” 

“Tt is partly because I have heard you 
say so that I have put such a small sum down 
to you.” 

“If I am to have as much as that, I should 
like to pay some of this bill with it.” 

“If ‘you really wish, you may use part of it 
for that purpose.” 

“JT do'wish it very much, Herbert. But 
suppose we should be able to make these 
sums do for housekeeping, we shall have 
forty pounds a year to spare.” 

“ As much as Goldsmith’s good parson had 
to live on. I ought to have explained, how- 
ever, that I am only calculating present ex- 
penses. We might think it desirable to keep 
another maid, and there are incidentals I have 
not put down, such as doctor’s bills, journey- 
ing expenses, &c. ; but, remember, the first use 
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we must make of any surplus is to pay past 
arrears.” 

“Oh yes, I'had forgotten. How de- 
lightful it would be, though, if we could 
sometimes afford to go to Westcliff, if only 
for a week !”” 

“Well, we must try to be more economical 
in our housekeeping, eh, wifey?” And 
Herbert smiled a smile which was sufficiently 
bewitching, even as seen through the meshes 
of his hairy adornments, and which, for the 
moment, restored the sunshine into poor 
Millicent’s heart. Only fora moment. The 
smile died away in a perceptible shiver, and 
the white teeth chattered involuntarily. 

“ Wait a little, love,” he said, rising. “I 
think I will fetch a shawl.” 

Herbert Etheridge passed a feverish night, 
and when, after a short restless sleep, he 
awoke in the morning, Millicent had the 
less difficulty in persuading him to keep his 
bed in that he felt himself well-nigh power- 
less to rise. Later on he allowed her to 
send a note to his rector, who was expecting 
him on parish business, to apologize for his 
absence. This quickly brought Mr. Johnson 
in his brougham. He was an invalid, and 
the rectory was half a mile from the cottage. 
The kindly old gentleman was quite con- 
cerned at Millicent’s troubled, anxious face. 
“‘ Herbert is so ill, and he will not hear of 
my sending for the doctor,” was her welcome. 
“So ho!” was the answer, “we must bring 
him to reason. I suppose I may see 
him?” 

“Yes, certainly, I should like you to see 
him,” was Millicent’s reply, and she Jed her 
visitor upstairs. There followed a passage of 
arms between rector and curate, in which the 
former came off victoriously. 

“Jones shall go for Henbane directly,” 
was his promise to Millicent as she accom- 
panied him‘downstairs. “‘ And what about a 
nurse?” 

“T hope we may not want one. 
like to nurse him myself.” 

“ Certainly; but you may require help: I 
would send you my factotum, but the diffi- 
culty is, Iam afraid she would not allow 
herself to be sent. The worst of a factotum 
is, it is apt ‘to bea little unmanageable. I 
should think Mrs. Flowers would come, 
though. Atany rate, if I let her know, she 
will like to walk over and see her old lodger, 
and you can: make what arrangements you 
please.” 

When Mr. Henbane mounted his white 
horse and trotted away from the garden gate 


I shall 


very enviable state of mind. In spite of his 
repeated assurances that there was no cause 
for alarm, she ‘had too much discernment, 
especially where her affections were aroused, 
not to discover that he thought her husband 
seriously ill. 

“A bad, feverish cold, Mrs. Etheridge ; 
nothing more, I assure you. Let me advise 
you to have some one to assist in nursing. 
Mrs. Flowers? © Yes, the very person’; a 
most desirable person, Mrs. Etheridge. 
trust you will not be alarmed if there should 
be an increase of fever towards evening, and 
Mr. Etheridge should pass a somewhat un- 
comfortable night.” 

And having briefly given all necessary 
directions, Mr. Henbane mounted his white 
horse and trotted away, leaving the curate’s 
wife in precisely that state of anxiety against 
which he had so sedulously attempted to 
guard her. 

By means of a little gentle compulsion Mrs. 
Flowers persuaded Millicent to retire to rest 
shortly before midnight ; but an hour later she 
reappeared in her long scarlet dressing-robe. 
She had listened and heard Herbert speaking, 
and so stole in. 

* Maurice Grey is here, isn’t he?” he asked, 
half opening his eyes: 

“No, love. What makes: you think so?” 
she answered, soothingly, trying to possess 
herself of his burning hand. 

“ He was sitting just at the end of the bed. 
Are you sure he’s nothere ?” And an expres- 
sion of incredulity passed over the sick man’s 
features. “He must be, 1:think,” he went 
on, as, with the impatience of fever, he 
dashed his wife’s hand away. 

Millicent’s eyes were dim with tears. 

“‘ No, love, he is not here; he never has 
been here. You know me, my darling, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, you are Milly, my Milly, 
time is.it?” 

“One o'clock.” 

“One o’clock! Night, do you mean? I 
thought it was morning.” ai 

“One o’clock at night, sir, and timé for 
you to take your beef tea,” interposed Mrs. 
Flowers, in a cheery voice, approaching with 
a cup and spoon. 

“JT don’t think I want any beef tea,” 
plained the invalid’ Then, as if a bright 
idea had struck him, “ You have it, Milly-” 
‘Mrs. Etheridge will taste it, sir; and if 
she says it’s good you'll take it.” 

So Millicent tasted the beef tea and said it 
was delicious, whereupon Herbert swallowed 


What 





of Rose Cottage, he left its'mistress in no 





two or three teaspoonfuls, pushed the cup 
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away, and fell into another restless slumber ; 
and after a time Millicent was persuaded to 
go back to her bed, where, being very tired, 
she soon moaned, and wept, and prayed her- 
self to sleep. 

The next four or five days were days of 
bitter anxiety, for, rightly or no, she could 
not help blaming herself with being, in part, 
at least, the cause of her husband’s illness. 
Not that he was ever in great danger; only 
sufficiently so to make both nurse and 
doctor occasionally somewhat serious. But 
to the poor wife her very self-condemnation 
only enhanced her fears. 

This was her first entrance into the school 
of adversity, and though slow to recognise 
the high character of her teacher, she 
began, as it were, the grammar of a new and 
nobler life. She had often said her prayers 
—she now learned to pray. The visible 
grew less, the invisible more. Words which 
had hitherto been little save mere formula, 
became instinct with meaning and power. 
Life, death, the soul, God even, when Her- 
bert preached of them, she had listened 
half dreamily, as to a very lovely song; 
pleased rather with the music of his voice, 
the rhythm of his sentences, and the sweet 
sedateness of his manner, than attracted to 
their consideration by the discovery of 
any special craving in her own spiritual 
nature. 

Had the lesson she received in that week 
been a prolonged one she might have been 
crushed by its severity; but before it was 
over relief came, and she knew, for the first 
time in her life, the meaning of real thank- 
fulness. 

Thus, in spite of future mistakes and 
failures, she had taken a step onward which 
was destined never to be quite retraced. 


CHAPTER IV.—VICAR AND CURATE, 


Ir is pleasant to come down stairs, even after 
being confined to one’s room for only a fort- 
night; and when Herbert Etheridge, not with- 
out some amount of coaxing, had obtained 
Mr. Henbane’s leave to do so, he was decidedly 
of that opinion. 

Convalescence, however, has its drawbacks. 
There is the sensation of feeling tired with 
whatever occupation one undertakes, and our 
friend was no stranger to that experience. 
He tried to begin a sermon, but though 
thoughts came, they fell over one another pell- 
mell, and would not be reduced to order. 


from the rectory), and courageously attacked 
a parliamentary debate, but soon found him- 
self losing the thread of the argument, so 
determined to be satisfied with the article 
thereupon. 

He was not half through that, however, 
before he fell to wondering whether Mrs. 
Flowers would be likely to bring him anything 
between dinner and tea. He had not long 
to wait a solution, for just then she came in 
with a glass of wine and a biscuit. 

“TI am getting quite greedy,” he said, 
smiling; ‘“‘I had begun to speculate whe- 
ther I was to be indulged any more in this 
fashion.” 

This intermediary meal partaken of, he 
paced up and down the room, but after two 
or three turns was glad to come back to the 
arm-chair beside the fire. He had insisted 
on Millicent taking a walk, and now he began 
to wish her at home. 

Being alone, he suffered from another 
disagreeable result of convalescence, that of 
having to take up one’s life again where one 
left it, with all its little cares and worries. 
He had gone to his sick room with a de- 
pressing sense of the difficulty of paying his 
way, and the events of the last fortnight did 
not seem greatly to have improved his pros- 
pects in that respect. To debts already ac- 
cumulated he must now add those incurred to 
the doctor and nurse. 

There was one comfort: he was tolerably 
sure that Henbane and Mrs. Flowers would 
be moderation itself in their requirements. 
Still, everything is something where there is 
so little. 

Following this train of meditation, it was 
rather a relief when Mr. Johnson was ushered 
in. He had been several times to visit his 
curate during his illness, and shown him 
besides many little kindnesses. The last was 
a dozen of port sent him that morning. 
Herbert had made an effort to write a note 
of thanks, but he now renewed it in words. 

“You have nothing to thank me for, my 
dear fellow,” was the answer: “you see, I 
don’t know what to do with it. There’s that 
Steele forbidden my touching it ;—the result 
of going to London for one’s doctor, and not 
being contented with old Henbane.” 

“I wish he could only say you were better,” 
sighed Herbert. 

“ That he will never say, my dear Etheridge, 
“and I have almost ceased to wish that he 
should. If he did, I should only suspect him 
of cramming. Thank you all the same.” 

“ You are an enviable man, sir.” 





Then he took up the Zimes (second-hand 





“ What, because I don’t wishit? You know 
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there is an old proverb out of an old Book 
about the day of one’s death being better 
than the day of one’s birth. You see there’s 
a great deal more awaiting me there—so I 
trust—than there is left to me here. Not that 
I’m unhappy here—not in the least ; and I’ve 
no end to be grateful for; besides the better 
things, many material comforts, which do not 
fall to the lot of every one, and which I 
should feel it hard to do without now, and 
kind friends. and a ready helper, Etheridge. 
But in spite of all that, one cannot help 
feeling the loneliness, and weakness, and 
weariness at times.” 

Herbert’s eyes were somewhat dim, for he 
knew by a certain compression of his com- 
panion’s lips, to which he had. become ac- 
customed, that he was not free from suffering 
at that moment. He looked rather than 
spoke his sympathy, and Mr. Johnson went on: 
“You will not leave me, Etheridge? it will 
not be for very long—two or three years at 
most—perhaps a much shorter time: of 
course, I mean for another curacy; if you had 
a living offered you, that would be different.” 

“Tf, indeed! that is the most improbable 
of all improbabilities. I am sure you may 
dismiss any fear of that.” 

“Well, be that as it may, good luck for 
you would be bad for me. I should not 
easily replace you.” 

“You are very kind to say so, sir.” 

“Not at all; I.am only stating a simple 
truth. The fact is, I can trust you. I could 
not have said the same to all my curates, I 
can assure you. I have had some who have 
been as great a care individually as the rest 
of my flock collectively.” 

“Tt is very sad, but when I remember 
certain men at Cambridge who had the church 
ultimately in view, I am not surprised.” 

“Then you won’t leave me, Etheridge?” 

Herbert was touched, there was such plead- 
ing in the tone as well asthe words. “If 
I do not promise, it is not because I do not 
intend to fulfil. I think you will find my 
intention will serve you as well as a promise.” 

“Well, I must be content with that, I sup- 
pose. But you have something more to say.” 

‘‘T have been wanting to ask you if you 
would object to my taking a pupil,—not to 
live here, only to read with a couple of hours 
a day ; or more than one if I were able.” 

“If you were able.’ My dear fellow, are 
you speaking of ability to find, or having 


‘* I think so too, but what time should you 
have to play? You are almost too young to 
give up that quite. I am not talking of 
croquet, which I know you despise ; nor even 
of battledore and shuttlecock, after the mode 
of good George Herbert’s model parson ; but 
I think you ought to have some little time at 


sermons, visiting the poor, nor teaching in the 
schools, Now, as I know, if you undertake 
a fresh duty, you will not on that account 


relax in any of your former ones, I feel. } 


tolerably convinced that you will be doing 
more than you have strength for.” 

“T hope I shall soon be strong again.” 

“T hope so too. However, I am not 
speaking of present, but habitual strength. 
Pardon me, you are not exactly a Hercules.” 

“You do not approve, I see, sir,” said 
Herbert. 

“Simply for the reasons I have stated. 
This is a large parish, and very straggling, 
and taking into consideration how little I can 
help, you have, I am sure, plenty of occupation 
in it. Still, if you really persist in wishing for 
a pupil, you have of course my consent.” 
‘Perhaps you are right—for the present, at 
least.” 

“T think, when you have considered a little 
more, you will come round to my view of the 
question. If you do not, we will try and look 
out for the required youth. But here is Mrs. 
Etheridge ; I shall ask her whether she ap- 
proves.” 

“Don’t ask. her,” said Herbert, hurriedly, 
“it will only worry her.” 

“Ah, then, she don't approve, two to 
one—you are beaten.” 

Millicent came in, looking somewhat fagged. 
**T am so glad you are here, Mr. Johnson. 
Herbert would make me leave him, It is a 
beautiful afternoon—quite mild for the time 
of year. I have had so many inquiries after 
you, Herbert! Of all men, who do you 
think ? old Jeremy Potts.” 

“He has been to church several times 
lately,” remarked Herbert. 

‘“‘Tt is all As doing,” said the rector, in- 
dicating his curate with a wave of the hand. 
“T could never influence that fellow a_ bit. 


for having been found twice in one week in 
the gutter. He persisted in saying it was a 
fainting fit. However, it was the kind of 


found, to teach?” asked the rector, his eyes| just left the ‘Generous Briton.’ That comes 


twinkling with merriment. 
“T think I could teach, sir,” said Herbert, 


of making parsons magistrates, you’d say, I 
suppose, Etheridge ?” 





smiling. 


“I suppose I might, sir,” was the reply. 





your disposal, in which you are neither writing | 








He could not forgive my sending him to gaol |; 


fainting fit people experience when they have {| 
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that is one good sign.” 


is leaving off drinking.” 





said Millicent. 
“You don’t mean to say so, Milly?” 
**T have only his own word for it.” 





with it altogether, or not at all.” 


‘ Well, well, there are probably two sides to 
that question ; but, seriously, do you think that 
poor fellow is really turning over a new leaf?” 

“They say he has left off beating his wife,— 


“Especially so. Then it is to be hoped he 


“He tells me he has taken the pledge,’ 


“ Well, I hope he’ll keep it. I've not much 
faith in the pledge,” remarked Mr. Johnson. 
“Why, what can a man like that do?” 
remonstrated Herbert ; ‘* he will either break 


“Break with the pledge—exactly so,” 


lady, or a young one either, now-a-days 
climbing trees!” 

*T used to do.” 

‘You never told me that before. 
Ashdale ? ” 

“Do you remember those huge Portugal 
laurels at the far end of the lawn? I have sat 


Was it at 


’} in one of those for hours together.” 


“What did you do there?” 

“ At first I used to nurse my doll, and play 
with the cat, who would be generally climbing 
the tree at the same time. When I was too 
old for that I read story-books.” 

“T know, ‘The Wide, Wide World,’ and ‘The 
Heir of Redclyffe.’ ” 

“ Of course. I wish I had never read any- 
thing worse.” 

“ How am I to interpret ‘worse ?’” 






chimed in the rector, delighted to rouse his 
curate on a point on which he knew they 
differed. 

“We won't begin the old argument again,” 


‘¢ Oh, [don’t know thatthe books were really 


bad, but cousin Fanny could not bear them, 


“ How did you get them if Miss Grey dis- 










said Herbert, laughing. 
about old Jeremy.” 


Johnson?” asked Miilicent. 


Flowers.” 


““As you please, but I’m very glad to hear 
“ How do you think Herbert looking, Mr. 


*¢ Better than I expected; not quite finished 
off, but very creditable to you and Mrs. 


approved ?” 

* We had them all from Mudie's. 
Maurice read everything.” 

“ Well, I am glad you are not after the 
model of a modern novel heroine, Milly. 
If you had been of the one type it would 
have been hopeless for me, for I could not 
have supplied you with a stud and kennel, 


Cousin 













Millicent looked pleased. ‘* You will stay 
for a cup of tea? it will be ready directly.” 

Mr. Johnson had once. partaken of tea at 
the cottage, but having found it cold, he had 
since persistently refused. The reason of his 
doing so was a mystery to Millicent, and 
though her husband dimly guessed it, he 
forbore to suggest it to his wife. To-day, 


and other sundry expenses to boot.” 


“The one type?” repeated Millicent. 
“Oh yes. There is another and a darker. 


In that case I should have wanted defen- 
sive armour beneath my waistcoat and an 
antidote to strychnine in my pocket,” 


‘**You are really unfair, Herbert. There 


are plenty of nice modern novels, but you 


999 














however, looking on the bright little fire, and 
inspired with a desire to show his satisfaction at 
his curate’s recovery, he graciously accepted. 
He was rather a favourite with Mrs. Etheridge. 
‘“‘ He is such a handsome old man,” she said 
to Herbert after he had left. 

“ Handsome, but not very old, my dear,— 
not much above sixty. Shall you call me old 
at that age?” 

“J don’t know. I suppose I shall be old 
too, and they say people never find that out 
for themselves.” 

“Not even if they emulate the years of the 
much-to-be-remembered Irish countess, who, 
having attained a midway passage between the 
ages of one and two hundred, fell at last a 
victim to her extreme juvenility.” 

“ What an age! but how did she die?” 

“She died of a fall from an apple tree.” 

“ What a melancholy end !” 

“Yes, perhaps; but think of the super- 
abundant energy of the woman. Fancy an old 











never read anything but the ‘Waverieys. 
“ Yes, I do—Thackeray, and Dickens, and 
Kingsley. Those are different, but none of 
them beat dear Sir Walter after all.” 

“ How fond you are of Scott, Herbert !” 
“ Why should I not be, till the world gets 
something fresher and cleverer and truer— 
too fresh and true for this latter half of our 
much-vaunted nineteenth century.” 

“t How you do despise your own generation 
—the women especially !” laughed Millicent. 
“I wonder you ever thought of marrying.” 
“TI did not think about it,” said Herbert, 
“ besides, there are exceptions to every rule.” 
“ Indeed, sir; and so, when you have been 
guilty of a great rudeness, you try to make up 
by manufacturing a coarse compliment.” 
“Coarse !” said Herbert, deprecatingly, “only 
clumsy, dear. Pardon me, Iwill do penance.” 
“ How?” 

“In true medieval fashion. I will betake 








myself to a lighted candle—and sheets.” 
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| Jack and I are in easy circumstances; that} ‘ Gladly, however, would I exchange my 
i hree hundred a year, which is| useless accomplishments, that you once 
het Resse. oa hi Se gy in | admired so ae for the power of cooking 
Ireland. We have to support ourselves, two | an eatable dish.” 
children, and three servants upon this sum;| To this he returned something about the 
and we have to assist all the old people in| value of my music in the church services, and 
the parish in case of illness. | |of the songs that soothed and cheered his 
: Our charities + away with more waney | apes ye sages egy x sa 
than we ever set down in our account-book ;/to eat the heavy pudding. But I implore 
at least I, who keep that book, am inclined | him to desist, telling him that I was bent on 
to attribute many deficiencies in my husband’s | applying my powers of mind, such as they 
purse to his large almsgiving. He is the| were, to learning to cook. 
rector of the parish, and feels bound to} Fortune aided me sooner than I expected, 
share what God has given him with the poor|and thus it is that my paper on invalid 
of all persuasions; and he does not like me | cookery came to be written. 
to inquire too closely into his disbursements.| A lady who had taken out a diploma in 
I, therefore, keep a prudent silence, satisfied | cooking at South Kensington advertised in 
in my own mind, and I wish to say it with|}an Ulster paper that she was about to give 
reverence, that this expenditure is already|a series of lessons in Superior, Household, 
owen ” ents Book ppogaan ; pae rinige 3 Cookery in 3% any town ; 
ur clothing does not cost much, since|and Mrs. O’Hara, the wife of the squire, 
we lead a very quiet life, mixing little in|invited me to accompany her to them. To 
society, beyond an occasional dinner at the have taken our single horse and car..the 
house of the squire of the parish, or at the|seven miles into town and back three days 
houses of the neighbouring clergy ; and our|each week would have been impossible, but 
housekeeping is not expensive, because we|as Mrs. O'Hara offered to take me in her 
like simple fare, and provisions are cheap. __| carriage, I gladly agreed to go. 

But I confess that ever since my marriage I| “What have you learned?” asked Jack, 
pow see in r one ceramic it gost the ery after my 7 cots i begin 
cook, to whom I give fifteen pounds a year. | from the beginning, and describe what you 

My reasons for this expenditure were two: | have seen.” 

I was quite ignorant of cooking, and Jack is| “To begin, then, you must picture a long 
a delicate man who requires care. room, with rows of forms arranged the 

All went well with us until one unfortunate |length of the room, facing a portable 
day when our cook met with an accident,| American cooking stove, which is Mrs, 
and had to be taken to the hospital. | Hunter’s property, and accompanies her from 

Gladly would I have acted nurse and | place to place as she goes about giving her 
housemaid in order to let my other servant/lessons. Béhind a screen to the right was 


myself ; and after an anxious and laborious | visions and cooking vessels as were likely to 
morning in the kitchen, I produced a tough|be required. There was stationed Mrs. 
and greasy hash, and a pudding which was| Hunter’s servant, a tidy young girl in a 
heavy and tasteless. white cap and apron, A table was placed 

“Oh, Jack!” I cried, seeing the patient | from the outer edge of the screen along the 
efforts he was making to finish his dinner,|room, just before the front row of forms, 
**T cannot cook !” 'which was already occupied when Mrs. 
_“ Well, perhaps not, Fanny; but you can} O’Hara and I entered by ladies of all ages 
sing a good song, and paint a good picture.” | (there was a girl of twelve near us), with 

“I do not wish for ironical praise,” replied | note-books and pencils in hand, looking 
I, offended. | very eager and business-like. Mrs. Hunter, 

“ My praise is not ironical, I assure you:|a little bright, ladylike person, stood facing 
you do well what you have been taught, and us with her back to the stove, and her hands 
which of us can do more?” constantly employed in demonstrating, while 




















cook, but she was as ignorant of cooking as|a kind of kitchen, fitted up with such pro- | 
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she gave her instructions in a clear and lively 
manner.” 

“‘Well, what did she teach you?” 

“Nothing that will interest you as yet: 
the lesson to-day was upon invalid cookery, 
and you are not an invalid, thank God.” 

‘“‘ No, but we have several invalids in the 
parish: did you take notes?” 

“Certainly. Here is an effervescing gruel 
that I shall make for you the next time you 
have a cold :—Half a breakfast-cup of thin 
smooth gruel, stirred over the fire for twenty 
minutes. To this add a tablespoonful of 
sifted sugar, anda teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda, taking care there shall not be any 
lumps in the soda. Squeeze the juice of a 
lemon into a wine-glass, and when the 
patient is warm in bed, administer the gruel 
as hot as possible, adding the lemon juice 
the instant before it is taken. 

““¢How much meal will make the half- 
cupful of gruel?’ inquired a lady in the 
front row. 

“¢ About a tablespoonful in half a pint of 
water, and you must steep the meal the night 
before,’ replied Mrs. Hunter. Next came a 
lesson in lemonade, tamarind tea, and apple 
water making.” 

“* How are these made?” 

“Well, to make these drinks, and indeed 
for cookery of every description, I should 
now draw fresh water from the spring, should 
let it just come to the boil, and the instant 
it boils should pour it upon the thinly sliced 
lemons or apples. 

“The lady who had questioned Mrs. 
Hunter before, here asked, ‘Why is the water 
not to stand long in the house before we use 
it? and why is it merely to come to the 
boil?’ ” 

“ And what was the answer ?” 

“‘ Because the longer the water stands, and 
the longer it boils, the more oxygen it loses. 
How often has one heard a servant say, ‘Yes, 
ma’am, you can have tea as soon as you like, 
for the kettle has been boiling this half-hour’! 
neither servant nor mistress knowing that the 
longer the water boils, the less wholesome is 
the tea. In making beef tea, chicken broth, 
or mutton broth for the sick, the same rule 
is to be observed. Here is a receipt for 
beef tea:—One pound of good beef, per- 
fectly free from skin and fat. One pint of 
water. Cut the meat as fine as you can; 
then pound it in a mortar for a quarter 
of an hour till it is reduced to a pulp. 
Put it into a saucepan with the pint of cold 
water, let it stand for twenty minutes, 
bruising it every now and then with a 








wooden spoon. Next put it on a very slow 
fire, and let it gradually come to the boil. 
Directly it boils take it off, and strain it 
through a sieve to get all the fibrine through. 
Remove all fat from the top with a piece of 
clean blotting-paper, and if the patient is 
tolerably well, you may put in a little salt. 
Mrs. Hunter says that when a patient is very 
ill you should not put any salt in his food. 
Shall I tell you how to make beef tea for 
typhoid fever?” 

“If you please,” replied Jack, who had 
been listening attentively, evidently sur- 
prised that I had remembered so much of 
the lesson. 


“One ounce of beef, free from skin or fat, | 


and one ounce of water. Cut up the beef 
and pound it in a mortar for a quarter of an 
hour. Next put it in a cup, pour on the cold 
water, and let it stand for half an hour, 
bruising it from time to time. ‘Then pour 
off the beef tea. It makes one dose. No 
salt.” 

“ A nauseous dose,” remarked Jack. 

“So a lady who helped Mrs. Hunter by 
bruising the meat seemed to think. She 
went on zealously for the quarter of an hour, 
but I fancied she did not like her work. 
During this part of the lesson I noticed a 
young lady in deep mourning lay down her 
pencil, while more than one tear fell upon 
her note-book. I imagined her regretting 
that she had not received the lesson in time 


to benefit some dear invalid; and while | 


mentally sympathizing with her, I confess I | 
lost a few words of what Mrs. Hunter was || 


saying.” 

Jack smiled. “ How like a woman! No 
woman is able to attend rigidly to one thing 
at a time: a man gives his mind to the 
subject in hand, whatever that may be, and 
reserves all desultory reflections till after- 
wards,” 

“Ungrateful! From sorrow for the girl, I 
proceeded to think how I should feel if you 
were sick.” 

“Thank you, my dear Fanny, but I really 
had rather you had learned how to cook my 
beef tea.” 


“But I did learn: my attention merely || 


wandered for a few minutes, and the receipts 
I have just given you ought to prove that I 
learned how to cook it.” 

My husband, being a candid man, was 
obliged to confess that I seemed to know 
my lesson. 

“Mrs. Hunter,” I resumed, “showed us 
how to make arrowroot, and after concluding 
with the remark that you ought never to take 
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a larger quantity of any eatable into the| pint of milk, and one lump of sugar. Mix 
sick room than you think the patient likely | the arrowroot into a very smooth paste, with 
to take, both because the sight of much food | two spoonfuls of milk. Put the rest of the 
disgusts him, and because the germs of in-} milk to boil with the sugar. Pour the boil- 
fection floating in the air are apt to settle}ing milk on the arrowroot while you stir it 
upon the food, rendering it unwholesome, | carefully, and it is fit for use. It is the only 
she said, ‘Butin case your patient cannot eat | farinaceous food that should never be boiled. 
the arrowroot, I shall show you how toturn| ‘To turn the arrowroot into a pudding, 
it into a pudding for the rest of the family.’” | beat up the yolks of two eggs and add them 
« Extremely obliging.” to the arrowroot. Beat up the whites 
“ You see our teacher has a thrifty soul, | separately to a very stiff froth, and add them 
and that all her instructions are likely to|and a little more sugar just before putting 
partake of the true spirit of economy. But)the pudding into the oven, where it must 
while my ‘desultory reflections’ on this|remain for a quarter of an hour or twenty 
occasion pointed to the heartlessness of de-| minutes. Dust it over with sifted sugar. 
vouring what had been prepared for the| ‘I couid tell you still more to show that 
invalid, I beg to state that I did not lose one |I profited by the lesson ; but perhaps I have 
word of the lesson,—to prove which I shall | already convinced you that I am likely to 
give you the receipt without reference to my|give my full attention to the beefsteak 

















notes. 
“© ARROWROOT FOR AN INVALID. 


“A dessert-spoonful of arrowroot ; half a| 


|pudding, soup, and apple tart which we are 
] i P, I 

|to learn how to make to-morrow.” 

LETITIA M‘CLINTOCK. 


AMERICANS AT HOME. 
BY CATHERINE C, HOPLEY. 
AUTHOR oF “ LIFE IN THE SouTH,” ‘‘ RAMBLES AND ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS OF THE WEST,” &c. 


CHAPTER I.—NeEw YEAR’S DAY AND THE MURPHY MOVEMENT. 


IN commencing a series of papers illustrative 
of life and manners in America, it need not 
be a matter of surprise if I should begin with 
what is just now a topic of general discussion, 
and a cause of unusual excitement, especially 
as the New Year’s Day celebrations have 
played a very prominent part in this excite- 
ment,—viz., the present extraordinary Tem- 
perance movement, which is a sort of crisis 
in American social life. In Golden Hours 
of September last Mr. M. F. Tupper de- 
scribed the great change which he observed 
in the drinking habits of the people since his 
former visit to the United States twenty-five 
years ago. Instead of the cry for liquors as 
then, he heard latterly, ‘‘ Water, water every- 
where.” Places established, in the first 
instance, to supply intoxicating drinks, now 


teristic of the people, and will render this 
last half of the century an era in the social 
|history of America. And it is a reform which 
is still in progress ; a victory as yet not quite 
accomplished. In 1873-4 the “ Women’s 
| Whisky War” was one of the battles fought ; 
\its success excited the liveliest interest in 
America, and was watched with novel surprise 
‘and curiosity in England. Though the 
‘mothers and wives of Ohio then brought 
upon themselves some vety severe animad- 
versions, and were even looked upon by 
many as merely inebriates of another de- 
|scription (their war being waged with more 
|zeal than discretion), it was a desperate 
| struggle, fought not wholly in vain. Through- 
out the summer months of the past year 
Ohio has again been the chief battle-ground 


offer only beverages of a strictly “‘Tem-|of another whisky war; and though the 


perance ” character. 


women have been less prominent than in the 


This reform is not the whim of the moment | previous campaign, they, the younger ones 


or the fashion of a day, like a quack medi- 

cine, but a victory achieved by many a hard- 

fought battle through a long course of years ; 

and the way it has come about—by periodic 

agitations and gigantic revivals—is charac- 
XIL. 








especially, have no small share in the 
work. 

This new Temperance league, known as 
“the Murphy movement,” has, to use the 


iwords of a local editor, “been sweeping 
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onward like’a tidal wave.” Its starting-point 
was Pittsburg, “the Birmingham of America.” 
Thence going westwards, Murphy pro- 
claimed his mission in first one and then 
another of all the large towns of Ohio, 
making converts and winning disciples who, 
in their turn, dispersed among the smaller 
towns and villages, till not only Ohio but the 
neighbouring States have been agitated by 
this ‘‘movement ;” and everywhere have 
been organized Temperance Clubs, Unions, 
Conventions, &c., under the auspices of the 
leading citizens of each district. By latest 
tidings these “ Murphyites” had reached 
New York, and it is not improbable that, 
following in the wake of Moody and Sankey, 
they may extend their mission to our shores. 

In America, the middle States especially, 
the domestic element has once more been 
universally aroused: the columns of the 
papers have recorded the progress of the 
“ Murphy movement” as an event second 
only to a Presidential election or a civil war. 
Private letters from Ohio have been filled 
with accounts of it; and it must be only 
because revivals of various kinds are so 
common in America, or because our own 
affairs at home have so engrossed our jour- 
nalists, that this very remarkable “ Mur- 
phyism” has been so slightly commented 
on hitherto in England. 

But in the fact that good results of former 
Temperance movements have become patent 
to foreign visitors, an additional interest is 
imparted. 

The great Temperance principle has also 
given birth to a new political party, 
“which,” in the language of a sanguine 
politician, “is destined in the near future 
to sweep the country.” Apart from politics, 
and in their domestic aspect alone, these 
Temperance reforms being of historic in- 
terest, I propose to give my readers an out- 
line of them and their social effects, so far as 
they have fallen under my own observation. 

The prison-like restraint of my first New 
Year’s Day in America is still vivid in my 
memory. Bright and lovely as the day was, 
to leave the house was impossible. ‘No 
lady would be seen out of doors fo-day,” 
I was told; and though my adviser did not 
add as much, the impression on my mind 
was that it would not be safe, because there 
were so many drunken men about. 

To the cheapness of whisky and New 
England rum in the early days of the Re- 
public, and the free use of these liquors, 
may, in a great measure, be attributed the 
then prevailing habits of intemperance. The 








absence of restraint incidental to a new 
country, and the too great freedom permitted 
to youth, were other evils tending to en- 
courage dissipation ; so that, towards the end 
of the last century, drunkenness was increasing 
to a fearful extent. It was calculated that at 
least one-fourth of the population were suffer- 
ing its direct effects. 

The first social organization to counteract 
this deplorable state of things was in New York 
State in 1806—1r808. ‘The measures of this 
Temperance society were mild, and the fines 
low, for the settlers would not endure too 
much restraint ; yet, as a first step, it was of 
vast importance, for it paved the way to 
other and stricter reforms. ‘The members, 
about forty-three of the farming population, 
permitted themselves the use of wine, cider, 
and malt, liquors 7 moderation ; but no dis- 
tilled spirits, except by a doctor's order. 
Intoxication involved the penalty—not a 
very severe one—of about one shilling 
English. But, be it remembered, some of 
these respectable farmers had been subjects 
of his gracious Majesty in the old colonial 
days, when convivialities went hand in hand 
with hospitalities ; so that to put any restraint 
at all upon their appetites was /e premier fas 
qui coute, Indeed, so essential a feature of 
hospitalities were generous drinks that these 
good Temperance men, notwithstanding their 
resolutions to be sober, felt compelled to 
make an exception in the case of public 
dinners, when wines were permitted to be 
passed freely round as in the days of their 
forefathers. In religious ordinances, also, 
there were no restrictions. 

However, by degrees United States citizens 
came to recognise the necessity of still fur- 
ther restraint in the use of intoxicating beve- 
rages; until in 1836 a “Grand National 
Temperance Convention ” was held at Sara- 
toga Springs, in the State of New York, on 
which occasion total abstinence was for the 


first time advocated and the measures 
adopted. Meanwhile, however, a large 


number of Temperance societies had sprung 
up in other States. Massachusetts was one 
of the earliest, the New England States having 
always been rigid in the exaction of good 
behaviour. At Boston a Temperance society 
was formed in 1826, and a few years later it 
is said that one thousand existed in various 
parts of the Union. 

Thus within the first fifty years of the 
United States Republic was witnessed the 
commencement of the reform, a complete 
revolution in deeply-rooted habits and ideas ; 
and from the beginnings which these fathers 
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of Temperance wrought in society we have 
seen the principle of abstinence growing in 
popularity, until it is now the exception, in- 
stead of the rule, to have wine or spirits 
offered you in American households. 

Many an English visitor to America has 
been struck by the non-appearance of his 
usual home beverages at hotel dinners, and 
the huge jugs of water, with lumps of ice 
rattling a cold invitation therein, and fre- 
quently of milk, in which ice is also floating, 
placed at near intervals all down the long 
tables. Sometimes, on taking your seat, you 
find ‘“ Temperance ” habits so far anticipated 
that glasses of water already filled, each 
sparkling with its lump of ice, are placed to 
every guest. Equally strange the cups of tea 
which are offered you at the mid-day meal ; 
and many a European, unconscious of the 
pledge which the landlord may have signed, 
unwittingly “insults” the establishment by 
inquiring what wines are to be had. 


Never shall I forget the look of an} 


American matron, and her air of insulted 


dignity, on my innocently asking where some | 


port wine could be obtained. Had I re- 
quested a match to set fire to the cradle in | 
which her baby was sleeping, or signified an | 
intention of visiting a drinking saloon myself, | 
her horror and alarm could. sc arcely have | 
been exceeded. 

* J don’t know where you'll get wine in 
this place,” she indignantly replied, looking 
at me askance, as if I were not a reputable 
person to harbour in the house. “ Why, if| 
any one were to know of your drinking wine, 
the whole town would be ‘talking about it.’ 

So greatly was the poor dear lady scan- 
dalized that it was difficult to appease her 
and the moment her husband entered the 
house she exclaimed in alarm, ‘Oh, Mr. 
——, this English lady wants to know where | 
to buy port wine. Why, she'll be the ta’k of} i 
the town. J wouldn’t be seen buying such 
a thing to save my life.” 

Her husband, being also English, laughed | 
heartily, explaining to his wife that English | 
ladies could take a glass of wine without 
being intoxicated, and explaining to me that 
unfortunately many American ladies could| 
not stop at one glass; hence the sad conse- | 
quences ; hence the resulting “revivals,” 
the binding themselves by i and the 
righteous horror of inebriety which reigned | 
in sober bosoms. He promised, notwith- 
standing, though with an amused smile, that 
if any port wine could be procured in the 
town I should have some. 

And soon it was my turn to be disgusted. 





A six-ounce phial, addressed to me, arrived 
from the family physician. In it appeared 
to be an extremely liberal black draught ; 
but no, “ Port Wine— Tonic,” it was labelled. 
“A table-spoonful to be taken occasionally $” 
and of all the nauseous drugs that ever came 
out of a doctor’s shop, may I never taste any 
to equal that in nauseousness. My English 
host had promised to do his best for me, and 
he had done so, consistently with his. cha- 
racter asa respectable citizen, but his peculiar 
smile was now explained, and also his added 
words, “I think one bottle will be enough 
for you.” 

This was in Ohio in 1854; twenty years 
later the “ Women’s Whisky War”’ was raging 
in Ohio; and the principal excitement of the 
Murphyites has also been in Ohio. Nau- 
|seous drugs, under physicians’ orders, and 
righteous indignation, have not, therefore, 
| proved so potent in checking intoxication as 
| might be wished ; though I very much doubt 
whether statistics could show “port wine ” 
| as a great cause of drunkenness, if it is every- 
| where as nasty and as costly as that phial- 
| full. 

That the vice of intemperance does rage 
with all this outward display of teetotalism 
is the more lamentable ; but in this respect 
Ohio does not stand alone. I can but think 
that if Americans could take their glass 





lof wine or ale at the dinner-table, where 


controlling influences would check excess, 
instead of resorting to saloons afterwards to 
|indulge with their boon companions, or to 
| take stimulants on the sly, these oft-recurring 
reforms would be less needed. There ap- 


| pears to be something in the excitable and 
;| highly sociable temperament of Americans 


which renders them unable to resist the 
|allurements of the saloons, and once there 
| they are lost. Total abstinence, they tell you, 
is easier than moderation; and to ensure 


| this they feel compelled to lay themselves 


| under the obligations of the pledge. 

To the drinking saloons are chargeable 
the bulk of crime in America, the ruined 
fortunes, the desolated homes, the broken 
hearts of wives and mothers. Against the 
saloons, therefore, was the fury of the des- 
perate women waged i in 1874. 

And yet it was not a mad fury, but an or- 
ganized and righteous anger, accompanied 
by prayers and tears; it was systematically 
accomplished in a manner almost incom- 
prehensible to English women. The origin 
and intention of this celebrated “ Whisky 
War” can scarcely be better described than 
in the unstudied words of an American youth 
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writing to his English relatives. This lad of 
nineteen, being the son of what is called a 
“prominent citizen,” a lawyer and a public 
office holder, was in a position to be ac- 
quainted with passing events, and he relates 
them without any idea of sensationalism, but 
simply as he and his brothers and sisters 
were in the habit of describing occurrences 
which they thought would interest their near 
relatives in England. I may preface his 
letter by reminding the reader that “ Young 
America” begins from his very school bench 
to concern himself about public affairs, feeling 
that so very soon he will become “an Ame- 
rican citizen,” with a right of voting, and the 
possibility of one day becoming President. 


“ Bucyrus, Crawford County, Ohio, 
“ Ap. 20th, 1874. 


** DEAR GRANDMAMMA,— For 
nearly sixteen weeks our State, and not only 
Ohio, but a great portion of our country, has 
beenagitated about the Temperance question. 
From all appearances it is destined to become 





the leading issue of American politics. On 
last Christmas Eve Dr. Dio Lewis lectured in 

Washington Court-house (a town of about | 
3,000 inhabitants in the southern part of | 
Ohio). In the course of his lecture he advo- 
cated the idea that the ladies of the place 
should draw up a petition and present it to 
the different saloon keepers of the town, 
requesting them to discontinue their business 
in intoxicating liquors. In case of their re- 
fusal the ladies were to hold a prayer meeting 
in the saloons, and continue to visit them 
each day, until the owners should consent to 
their wishes. He urged upon them imme- 
diate action, so that some check should be 
placed on the approaching New Year’s Day 
excesses. 

“ Theladiesamong hisaudienceacquiesced ; 
and that night, before they dispersed, the 
plan was organized to such an extent, that 
the very next day they set out with their 
petition. In about wo weeks all the saloons 
in the town were closed! From Washington 
Court-house the movement spread in all 
directions, until it has reached other States, 
and now the greater number of the towns 
around the country are engaged in the same 
undertaking. During the coldest days of 
last winter the women were out holding 
prayer meetings on the pavements in front 
of the saloons. This was in the southern 
part of Ohio; the agitation did not reach 
the northern part until the middle of 
February, and by that time the weather had 





moderated. On the roth March the ladies 





of this town held their first private meeting 
and organized their committee (men were 
excluded). On the 17th (Tuesday) they 
set out to visit the saloons. The band was 
composed of 106 ladies. Since that time 
they have been holding meetings on the 
pavements and inthe saloons. In the begin- 
ning of March we had twenty-two saloons in 
town, now we have sixteen, and the business 
of these sixteen is not equal to one-half of 
that of the twenty-two previously. Through- 
out Ohio about 2,000 saloons have been 
closed through the women’s exertions, and 
their work still goes on. We have eight 
churches here, and they are all, with the ex- 
ception of the German Lutheran and the 
Catholic Church, engaged in the Temperance 
cause, holding Union meetings three nights 
in the week, and at most of these meetings 
the churches are so crowded that many 
persons are unable to find seats. To-morrow 
night a lady is to deliver an address in the 
Lutheran Church. She is the President of 
the Ladies’ League at Springfield, a city of 
15,000 inhabitants, in the southern part of 
Ohio. I tell you all this because the Tem- 
perance question is the great topic of con- 
versation at the present time throughout 
America. At home we have been discussing 
it at breakfast, dinner, and supper, for the 
past two months, and whenever we assemble 
between times as well.”’ 

A few weeks later, when his mother formed 
one of the committee in “the whisky 
crusade,” this youth’s father wrote :— 

“Strange as it must appear to you that I 
should permit my wife to figure in these 
nightly prayer meetings at the drinking bars, 
this is a movement that, to have any weight 
at all, must be supported by the most 
influential women of the place. They are not 
a mere mob of excited fanatics, but an organ- 
ized band, under a president and a committee, 
sustained and encouraged by the ministers 
of their respective congregations. Personal 
prejudices must be laid aside in an issue of 
such vast importance to our country. We 
must either range ourselves on the side of 
Temperance, or be looked upon as patrons 
of the gambling and drinking dens, and all 
their terrible array of vices.” 

But, it may be asked, how, in the face of 
all these reforms and “‘ pledges,” and the one 
thousand and upwards of Temperance So- 
cieties which existed in the States so long as 
fifty years ago, and have been multiplying 
ever since, is there still so much drunkenness ? 
To the changing and ever-fluctuating popu- 
lation is this to a certain extent chargeable. 
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Fifty years ago the United States were 
scarcely one-third what they now are in 
inhabited area and population. The con- 
tinual inflow of foreigners—for many years 
averaging one thousand a day—has been 
chiefly of a class which tend rather to drag 
down than to elevate the moral tone. Ever 
since the then newly settled colony of 
Virginia was made a penal settlement in the 
17th century, America has had to struggle 
against the evil example of a low class of 
immigrants. Those of the present day soon 
become naturalized, and acquire the right to 
vote, and what can be expected from the in- 
fluence of such voters? Others, again, of 
the betterclass of foreigners, object to re- 
strictions which they do not feel to be 
necessary in their own case, and it is only 
after some years of residence, and of per- 
sonal experience as to the evils of the 
drinking resorts, that they lend their aid in 
any measures to restrict them. 

What these saloons are must be well 
known to most of my readers, as they and 
their frequenters have often been described 
by writers on America, and by the popular 
novelists of the West But, writing from 
mere personal observation, may mention 
one case which will suffice to explain thou- 
sands of similar cases, and how it is that an 
American youth is so easily ruined when once 
stepping across the threshold. A young 
gentleman, whom we will call A, was an 
intimate acquaintance of my own and of my 
relatives in America ; his father a Senator, 
his mother one of the sweetest characters it 
was ever my privilege to know; the lad him- 
self talented, attractive, and the pet of so- 
ciety. His one great misfortune was that 
his means were ample; for, not having the 
necessity to draw upon his intellect and his 
energies for self-support, they lay dormant, 
and with the best intentions and really good 
principles, A lacked the strength of character 
to resist the allurements of pleasure. Often 
for days together was he a stranger to his 
home, “gone on aspree!” I have seen him 
shed tears of penitence and remorse when, 
like the prodigal son, he has returned to his 
father’s bosom, again and again resolving 
never more to enter a saloon. 

“ But how isit,” I once asked him, “ that, 
if you do go there, you must necessarily get 
tipsy ?” 

“Well, you see this is how it is, 
and only the old hands can stand it,” he 
began. “Going down town I meet my old 
chum B, from Chicago. ‘Come in here and 


pass asaloon. I say to him, ‘ No, come out 
home with me to dinner instead.’ He takes 
my refusal as an offence, so it ends in my 
going into the saloon withhim. To refuse 
his offer of a drink would bea still greater 
offence, and while standing at the bar he 
sees C, an acquaintance, introduces us, and 
of course invites him also to ‘take a drink.’ 
Then C asks us both to have drinks, and re- 
fusal would be an insult. We three sit down 
over our glasses, and D happens along, and 
is invited to joinus. Then D orders drinks 
for the four, after which, unless I wish to be 
considered the meanest fellow in town, what 
in return can I do but order other drinks for 
the four? It may sometimes happen that’ E 
and F and three or four other acquaintances 
stop to talk, each in turn being invited to 
join such parties, and each in turn feeling 
bound to offer drinks all round, often vying 
with each other in ordering the costliest and 
the most stinging of the alcoholic mixtures 
which, under various names, fire the brains, 
empty the pockets, and ruin the souls of the 
drinkers.” 

One other example, and then the reader 
will the better sympathize with the Temper- 
ance revivals, and comprehend the part 
which wives and mothers take in them. A 
member of Congress had acquired the habit 
of “ toning himself up” by taking two alcoholic 
mixtures (under some inviting name) daily 
before his breakfast! An old friend with 
Temperance proclivities remonstrating, asked 
why he always accustomed himself to the 
‘wo; would not one glass suffice? “ Why,” 
returned the Congress-man, with characteristic 
humour, ‘when I have taken the one glass 
I feel quite another man, and then, you see, 
by common courtesy I am bound to treat 
that man.” 

The first great Temperance revival which 
exercised any extended influence began in 
Maryland in 1840. The present Murphy 
movement is second only in importance to that 
remarkable agitation, which figures in history 
as “The Washingtonian movement.” The 
Maryland reformers, themselves reformed 
drunkards, were seven men who had been in 
the habit of meeting at a tavern in Baltimore 
and drinking to a fearful extent, probably 
after the manner already described. Good 
resolutions had been broken again and again ; 
till one day these seven suddenly and mutually 
made a vow never to touch another drop of 
alcoholic liquor. Total abstinence was their 





principle ; and to advocate this, they formed 
a society through whose teachings and exer- 





let us talk over old times,’ he says, as we 


tions thousands of drunkards were reclaimed, 
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a vast social revolution was effected, and the} this was just after the passing of the law, of 


use of liquor became disreputable. Hitherto 
the Temperance sentiment had Leen confined 
to clubs and societies, with such influence as 
these could exert over their neighbours ; and 
now there sprung up many more of such 
societies, such as *‘ The Rechabites,” ‘‘ The 
Cadets of Temperance,” “The Sons of 
Temperance,” &c.; and by degrees the public 
sentiment grew strong enough to legislate 
towards restricting the sale of alcoholic drinks. 
In 1851 the State of Maine passed her 
celebrated “ Liquor Law ;” and from time to 
time some of the other States have passed 
similar laws to prohibit or to restrict the sale 
of intoxicating drinks or the manufacture of 
them without a special licence ; to institute 
fines and punishments, and so on; each 
State varying its iaws somewhat, according to 
the views and demands*of its population, and 
each State legislating for itself, except where 
Federal authority is paramount. 

To detail the laws, and rules, and fines, 
the duties of special agents and Government 
Commissioners, would be tedious ; one rule, 
however, may be repeated, viz., that, by law, 
a doctor is the privileged individual /censed 
to sell wine and spirits as medicines ; hence 
my Ohio “ Port wine tonic” / 

Isubsequently discovered that Ohio had not 
long previously passed a liquor law to restrict 
the sale; which notable fact, together with 
that of the Baltimore revival, was still strong 
in the mind of that excellent lady who was 
so scandalized at my request. Dr. Macaulay, 
during his recent visit to America, remarked 
the rapidly increasing public sentiment in 
favour of Temperance, and mentions the 
“Burns Club annual celebration” as an 
instance. ‘Twenty years ago the “nicht wi’ 
Burns” was a night of whisky and revelry ; 
but now the members contentedly hold their 
“revels” over fruits and iced waters.* The 
head master of one of the colleges also told 
Dr. Macaulay that, thougk he sometimes 
longed for a glass of his native Scotch ale, he 
would lose all influence and respect were it 
known that he ordered such a thing. 

It stands to reason that a very large class 
of the community rebel, and defiantly take 


which I then, of course, knew nothing. But 
I remember wondering why, if wine-glasses 
or decanters were on the table, there was a 
sort of ‘closed doors” precaution taken ; 
|and if a stranger were seen approaching the 
‘house, all were hustled away out of sight. 
| Still more puzzled was I when, the stranger 
| being announced, decanters and glasses were 
often immediately reproduced, and the 
| visitor invited to partake. Was the wine so 
choice that only especial favourites shared 
it, or why the hiding of it? Delicacy forbade 
me to inquire ; and not till long afterwards 
_did I comprehend the prejudice that existed 
in the minds of certain neighbours who 
would on no account have visited persons 
of such “disreputable” habits as taking a 
glass of wine occasionally. 

| An English couple, all unconscious of 
| ‘liquor laws,” were, the following summer, 
| stopping at the same hotel as myself at 
| Cleveland, Ohio; and requiring ale at the 
dinner-table, happened to remark to the 
gentleman next to them, before ordering it, 
“‘T suppose Bass’s ale is to be had here?” 

“Oh,” replied the friend addressed, and 
sotto voce, somewhat startled at the question, 
‘why, the landlord would not permit such 
a thing in his house.” 

Explanations ensued, but John Bull did 
not choose to be dictated to in such a 
matter; and though he conformed to iced 
water at table, he and his friend (an 
American lawyer, sad to tell) sallied forth 
immediately afterwards and smuggled in a 
half-dozen bottles in a carpet bag. 

But now how about a corkscrew? To 
ring the bell and order the waiter to uncork 
a bottle would only have been to receive a 
visit from the landlord instead, with a 
summary ejection from this rigidly Tem- 
perance hotel; so the two gentlemen again 
sallied forth to make another secret pur- 
chase—a corkscrew, to be locked up with 
the forbidden Bass for private libations. 

Of course to foreigners such fusses and 
|restrictions are irksome, and the very ob- 
|jectionable habit of private drinking grows 





| out of them. Many very excellent and es- 


their wine or lager beer (the commonest beve-| timable Americans, also, disapprove of the 


rage of its kind) in their own homes, as we 
do in England. Intoxication being punish- 
able, such persons have a check upon im- 
moderation, even were their own good taste 
insufficient. On my first visit to America I 
was staying with English friends in Ohio, and 


prohibitory laws, and in most of the public 
elections you find the two parties opposed, 
those who have ‘‘the Temperance craze,” and 
those who vote against prohibition. There 
is, however, reason to believe that the stronger 
party is in favour of total abstinence; and a 
conviction prevails, even among those who 
are not, that its results have been beneficial 





* “Across the Ferry,” by Dr. James Macaulay. 
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wherever legislation has stepped in to pro- 
mote it. 

Coming gradually down to the present 
time, as proposed, the next great public ex- 
citement was the “Women’s War” of 1873-4, 
already partially described. The idea is 
now understood, that they—the women— 
being the greatest sufferers, in the neglect of 








be the champions of their suffering sisters. 
At first the saloon-keepers were so unpre- 
pared to meet and oppose such an unexpected 
attack, that, in their proverbial courtesy to 
the sex, they yielded, and one after the other | 
closed their saloons. 


husbands and the waste of means—should | 


of the society ; the other was younger than 
herself. Two others, still younger, though at 
present unqualified to join in the “literary 
exercises,” had been taught the meaning of 
the pledge, and signed it. Whether the said 
“literary exercises” were as ambitious as 
this high-sounding ‘ Association,” and how 
much frolicking enlivened those “ pleasant 
evenings,” we can only conjecture ; but the 
| fact of so excellent an object prevailing 
among the “young people” of a community 
speaks strongly for the growing sentiment of 
their parents, 

As the year 1840 was conspicuous for the 





But by degrees the| “ Washingtonian movement,” 1877 will be a 


merstnaals 


ruffian element commenced a course of brutal | still more marked era in Temperance reforms. 
tactics, hiring bands of music to play down| Now, as then, the revival has been “ inaugu- 
the praying and singing, marching violently | rated” by reformed drunkards, who in their 
through the feminine throng, and using other | turn employ, as teachers and emissaries, those 
overt acts of violence, until at length the) whom they have won over by their own 











|| home teachings, and where better or more 


local authorities were obliged to interfere, | 
and many of the deluded women were arrested | 
for “ obstructing the streets.” And so the| 
excitement died away as it had begun, no| 
serious punishment being inflicted on either 
the psalm-singers or their ruffianly disturbers. 

But it was not without fruit, this “ Whisky 
War,” and the moral influence in favour of| 
Temperance still grew. These same women | 
became all the more earnest in their own 





consistently can’ women exercise their in- 
fluence? Their daughters having pledged 
themselves “to offer no intoxicating drinks 
as beverages,” exert their feminine skill in 
preparing for their guests others that shall be 
quite as tempting, but in which no alcoholic 
stimulant can be detected by the nicest 
analyst. 

Most American children are now growing | 
up with a strong principle of Temperance as 
| a part of their religion and education. 

This is evident from simple expressions | 
occurring in letters. A little niece of thir- 
teen writing from Ohio, in December, 1875, 
after describing their Christmas-trees and} 
holiday doings, says, “ Katie, Pet, the two} 
boys, and I are members of Zhe Young Peo-| 
ples Temperance Literary Association. We} 
meet every Monday evening ,and have literary | 
exercises. Any one can become a member 
by signing the Temperance pledge and the 
CONSTITUTION of the society. Our object 
is to improve our literary abilities and pro- 
mote the cause of Temperance. We spend 
many pleasant and -instructive evenings to- 
gether.” 

_ One of her brothers, the “boys” men- 
tioned, was turned of twenty, and President 











teachings. The “eloquence” of such men 
must not be too severely criticised, but it is 
of a character to reach the hearts of the au- 
dience, and their success has been truly amaz- 
ing. The secret of it is sympathy,—a strange 
sentiment to use as a moral agent in such 
a case, and yet so it has been. Looking upon 
a drunkard as an equal, afriend and brother, 
taking him by the hand—literally as well as 
morally,—appealing to his better nature, 
and thus enticing and winning him, and not 
losing sight of him until the pledge is signed 
and the badge adopted—this has been the 
plan of the Murphyites. And it has been 
accomplished by “stirring eloquence,” not 
the refined language of the pulpit, but the 
more familiar slang of the “bar!” And yet it 
is eloquence ; because it is the outspeaking of 
earnest hearts appealing, from personal ex- 
periences, to the similar experiences of fellow- 
men. The converts of these saloon orators 
have been by hundreds of thousands. 

This gigantic revival began with the year 
at Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania. Instead of, 
as heretofore, spending his New Year’s Day 
in excesses, Murphy spent it in appealing to 
his former drinking companions ; and so great 
was his influence, that by the end of April 
300,o00—as recorded by the Philadelphia 
press—had signed the pledge in Western 
Pennsylvania alone. The meetings and 
preachings soon spread to Ohio, and at the 
end of four months 200,000 more had signed 
the pledge in that State also. 

Unlike the previous “crusade,” confined 
to saloons and taverns, and conducted by 
feeble women alone, these meetings are sup- 
ported by leaders of the press, the pulpit, and 
the law; and are held at the largest public 
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buildings, whether church or opera-house, 
lecture halls or school-houses. ‘The semi- 
religious tone of these crowded meetings will 
render the effects more permanent than any 
previous Temperance reforms,” writesafriend, 
himself a journalist. Some quotations from 
the Philadelphia, New York, Cincinnati, and 
other influential journals will show how uni- 
versally the American population has been 
affected. During the last spring and summer 
notices like the following filled the columns 
daily, being obtained by special telegrams 
through the enterprise of the proprietors, 
just as if some important election returns 
were being sent in. This first one announces 
a preliminary organization :— 

‘* TEMPERANCE MEETING.—On Monday evening, 
the 26th inst., the business men of Bucyrus are in- 
vited to meet in the Lutheran Church to consider the 
question of Temperancereform, and to further consider 
the propriety of inviting Messrs. Claney and Smithson, 
now lecturing and labouring at Mansfield, to come 
here.” 

‘*SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.—The ‘Murphy Temper- 
ance movement’ is sweeping everything before it in 
this section. For six weeks the excitement has raged 
in this city with very little abatement, and between 
6,000 and 7,000 citizens of the place have signed the 
pledge. Among these are some of the most promi- 
nent residents of the city—lawyers, editors, doctors, 
and politicians.” 

Special Despatch to the Cincinnati Caxtte. 

*“MARION, O., April 19.—The Murphy Temper- 
ance movement is going forward finely. We have no 
hall in our city large enough to hold the crowd. 
The meetings have been held less than two weeks, 
and 1,025 have signed the pledge.” 

Special Telegram to the Commercial. 

‘* SPRINGFIELD, O., May 13.—There was a grand 
union Temperance meeting at Black’s Opera-house, 
and an overflowing meeting in the Presbyterian 
Church to-night, both places being crowded to over- 
flowing. Many hard drinkers and one saloon-keeper 
signed the pledge.” 

‘¢ SPRINGFIELD, O., May 22.—Claney and Smith- 
sonledanother glorious Temperance meeting to-night. 
The Opera-house was crowded to overflowing, and 
the signing went on amid the wildest enthusiasm. 
There are over four thousand signers to the pledge.” 

**SIDNEY, O., May 21.—The Temperance move- 
ment continues here and in the surrounding country 
unabated in interest. Luther Benson, of Indiana, Tem- 
perance lecturer, spoke to over 8co in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church last night. A number signed the 
pledge. To-morrow night there will be a grand Tem- 
perance meeting at Versailles. Half-fare trains will 
be run from this city. Everybody is going.” 

**The Murphy movement is advancing with tremen- 
dous strides through Central New York. The signers 
of the pledge are numbered by the hundred thousand, 
and the revival, while less demonstrative than the 
crusade, is far more wonderful in its results.” 

‘* There is a great Temperance revival in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Minn., the Catholic clergy being 
among the most successful workers. In St. Paul, 
where Irish: saloons have been numbered by the score, 
there are now scarcely six.” 








‘* MASSILLON, May 21.—Another rousing Temper- 
ance meeting was held in the Opera-house last evening, 
a large number signing the pledge. Messrs. Shanafelt, 
Long, and Duval, who have been carrying on the 
meetings here, will leave to-morrow. The citizens 
gave them a farewell meeting in the Opera-house to- 
night. Speeches were made by prominent citizens, 
thanking them for the good they have done here, and 
wishing them God-speed in carrying on the good 
work in other cities.” 

‘* PARKERSBURG, W. VA., May 22.—A great 
Temperance work is in progress here. Nearly two 
thousand persons have signed the pledge, among them 
an ex-Governor, a Judge of the Supreme Court, eight 
lawyers, five physicians, and scores of leading citizens, 
The interest is still unabated.” 

‘RICHMOND, IND., May 21.—The fourth annual 
State Temperance Convention, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, com- 
mences a three days’ session in Grace Church, this 
city, Wednesday next, at which time the Murphy 
movement will probably be inaugurated.” 


And now who is this Murphy, who has 
produced such a social revolution in America? 
Francis Murphy is an Irishman, who in early 
life emigrated to Canada. By and by, settling 
at Portland, in Maine, he opened a tavern and 
bar-room ; and—as is too frequently the case 
—he proved his own best customer. Asa con- 
firmed drunkard he was, according to the laws 
of Maine, fined and imprisoned ; and in prison 
he reformed. In the same city, in 1870, he 
made his first Temperance address, and con- 
tinued there for threeyears as a publicspeaker, 
afterwards holding successful meetings in New 
Hampshire, Illinois, Iowa, and finally at 
Pittsburg. Out of his energetic teachings in 
this city grew the “ NATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION,” of which he was 
the chosen President. At Philadelphia, also, 
he made thousands of converts, lecturing in 
one of the largest halls in the city ; the plat- 
form on these occasions being occupied by 
statesmen, clergy, lawyers, merchants—in 
fact, the best class of citizens, who receive 
Mr. Murphy with marked respect. 

His views are as peculiar as his teachings 
are powerful. He wholly disapproves of 
prohibitory laws, and affirms that morality 
cannot be controiled by legislation. Moral 
suasion and appeals to a man’s honour are 
his modes of working. His style of eloquence 
can barely be imagined even by those who 
have listened to Messrs. Moody and Sankey 
in England ; because the Murphy teachers 
address themselves chiefly to the drunken 
and degraded, and their language must be 
adapted to their hearers. 

As with Moody and Sankey, music holds 
an important part in the meetings. The best 
local choirs lend their aid, and the popular 
hymns of Bliss, such as “ Hold the fort,” 
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and of Moody and Sankey, are touching and | 
“ soul-stirring” as sung by the gentle girls— | 
daughters of the “aristocracy” of the place— | 
who take their part in the proceedings. 

These choirs and the whole assemblage | 
are characteristic of the country and the| 
occasion. Prominently occupying the best | 
seats are the reclaimed, wearing the blue 
ribbon badge. Well-born and low-born sit 
side by side ; youth and old age, women and 
men. In a side aisle, or in some remote 
corner, so as not to occupy the best benches, 
sit a committee of ladies, busy during the 
entire meeting making badges, which appa- 
rently as fast as ready are in requisition. A 
loud cheer and clapping of hands proclaims 
that another convert is gained, and that the 
pledge is being signed. Then the newmem- 
ber is led to where the badges are dispensed. 
One of the ladies meets him, kindly greets 
him, and fastens the ribbon to his coat. 
They refer to Numbers, chap. xv. 37 to 40 
inclusive, as their authority for the “ ribbon of 
blue.” He is led back amidst fresh cheers, 
a hymn is sung, a prayer offered, another 
address, more converts, and so on. The 
pledge, printed on a small card, is this—the 
signer having his name registered and taking 
the card then in his own keeping :— 


“ With Malice toward none, ana with Charity for all, 


“*T, the undersigned, do pledge my word and 
honour, 
GOD HELPING ME, 
to abstain from all intoxicating liquors as a beverage, 
and that I will, by all honourable means, encourage 
others to abstain. 
‘* FRANCIS MURPHY.” 


There seems to have been no lack of poetic 
geniuses to compose Temperance ballads 
to enliven these meetings; but of them all 
none are so popular as the following, which is 
sung again and again amid the “ wildest 
enthusiasm ” :— 

‘DARE TO BE A MURPHY! 
** Standing by a purpose true, 
Heeding God’s command, 
Honour them, the faithful few, 
All hail to ‘ Murphy’s band !’ 
Chorus—Dare to be a Murphy! 
Dare to stand alone ! 
Dare to be a Murphy boy! 
Dare to make it known! 
“* Many mighty men are lost, 
Daring not to stand, 
Who for God had been a host, 
By joining ‘ Murphy’s band.’ 
Chorus. 


** Many giants, great and tall, 
Stalking through the land, 
Headlong to the earth would fall, 
If met by ‘ Murphy’s band.’ 
Chorus. 





‘** Hold the gospel banner high, 
On to victory grand ! 
Satan and his host defy, 
And shout for ‘ Murphy’s band ! 
Chorus.” 


Another peculiar feature is that only those 
who have been drunkards address the 
audience. And these speakers seem well 


|to understand how to work upon the feelings 


of their hearers. 

The converts then are encouraged to come 
forward and tell their ‘“ experiences,”—too 
often such as had much better be withheld. 

The lack of space compels me to close 
this account, but one more incident in con- 
nection with New Year’s Daymust find a place. 

As is now well known, there is a long- 
established fashion in America for ladies to 
receive calls on this day from all their gen- 
tlemen acquaintance. Business is suspended, 
the men take a general holiday, and it is not 
en régle for a lady to appear in the streets. 
At these receptions collations on an extensive 
scale are prepared. At many houses the 
beverages are, on principle, hot coffee or tea 
only, but at others are stimulating mixtures 
in endless variety. ‘These to refuse is, as 
we have seen, not easy, and my readers can 
imagine the condition of the callers late in the 
day, after partaking of ever so smalla “drop” 
at dozens of houses. Conspicuous in these 
late Temperance meetings have been strong 
appeals to the young ladies present to have the 
courage to discard on these annual occasions 
any intoxicating beverage. And a good deal 
of moral courage such a step would demand 
in the face of long-established customs. 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey have been 
equally zealous in exhorting Miss Columbia 
to resist this fashion, and many hundreds 
of American daughters have declared them- 
selves converts. Sometimes they have to 
fight against their parents’ ideas of welcome ; 
and one instance may be recorded. 

A young lady received a gentleman visitor 
when her father was present. (Generally the 
‘old folks” are expected to retire on such 
occasions.) The guest was offered coffee or 
iced waters by the daughter, but wine by the 
father, who expostulated on the “meanness” 
of lemonade, &c. The girl gently, but with 
dignity, inquired of her visitor, “ Did you 
call upon me or upon my father?” The 
young gentleman could but assure her that 
the visit was to her. “ If your visit is to me, 
I have ordered coffee, fruits, and iced waters 
for you ; but if your call is upon my father, I 
can retire.” That was a brave girl, and may 
her example be as bravely followed. 
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WADE ROBINSON. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF A CHRISTIAN POET. 


“ THE world is poorer, because one of God’s 
noblest, sweetest men has gone home. | 
etna How many of these finely 
strung natures one sees perish before their 
rausic is half uttered ! 
is too rough for them. Their work of re- 
vealing God’s truth and beauty is done at 
the expense of their fragile lives. 

It was difficult for me to believe that that 
large heart, so full of love and pity for 
erring and suffering humanity, had ceased to 
beat. 


on his memorial card) was not only in harmony’) 
with all that had gone before, but was as a! 
faint first note of the glorious song of the 
redeemed. . . . A nature so gifted 
as his, and so beautifully enriched with the | 
graces of the Holy Spirit, is rarely to be met’ 
with in these days of religious and political | 
excitement. He seemed to live in the! 
atmosphere of divine love. His Christian | 





lawaken our affections. 


It seems this world | 


His life-song was ever, God is love; | 
and that last note (God is love inscribed | 


friendship was a great privilege. ‘ 
It required little intercourse with him to 


How wonderfully, 
within the last few years, God seemed to 
favour him! And whether by speech or pen, 
he readily obtained an appreciative audience. 
His life-service cannot be ended ; he is only 
gone where fuller and deeper life fits for 
nobler work. . . . I can hardly realize never 
to see his face again. A privilege to have 
known such—without exception, the most un- 
selfish man I ever met ; and he lived a life 
so holy and so Christ-like that‘no one could 
know him without being the better for it. 
'Oh that there were more like him ! 

If ever there was a Christ-like Christian, it 
was he. Few men _ copied 
our Lord more closely. A beautiful picture 
‘of Christ he was; and though his life was 
comparatively short, and his public career, 
' through weakness of the body, chequered, still 
his power for good was great; his influence 
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for good will be wide and lasting, and very, 
very fragrant will be his memory in many 
hearts beyond the limits of his own imme- 
diate circle. . . . Piety, philosophy, poetry, 
were beautifully blended in his public utter- 
ances, and in private and friendly conference. 
Well do we remember his tall and manly 
form, and the sweet and serious smile of his 
countenance, If he did not always carry 
his audience as to the special point advo- 
cated, he won the hearts of all by the spirit 
and tone and sincerity of his addresses. 
Naar cer One of the grandest ideas for 
us left behind is to know that he whom we 
so loved has simply passed out and gone 
before. What bright remembrances he has 
left us! With every spare moment is pre- 
sented some thought, some recollection of 
his and him whose whole life was hid with 
Christ in God. A Never was 
apy one more fit to join the spirits of just 
men made perfect.” 

These expressions are a token of the 
feelings and opinions of some who most 
intimately .knew George Wade Robinson, 
and who had sat at his feet as disciples, to 


him, His heart and genius were fused by 
a complete religious consecration into one 
of the choicest and noblest. characters : the 
union of such varied powers is rare. He 
had a passion for learning, and a mental 
activity stronger (alas !) than the fibre, of the 
frame that carried it. It was this that 
tempted him too frequently to forego the 
seasons of rest and recreation, and while yet 
a stripling, and stretching upwards in an 
unusual growth, to spend the hours due to 
repose in literary composition. He was an 
original thinker, philosophically inquiring 
into the problems of the day, and unwilling 
to rest until he had attained their ultimate 
principles. From childhood he wanted to 
see behind things. The doctrines of religion 
he reviewed from a philosophic standpoint, 
and satisfied himself that God bas a. grand 
law in all things. It has been remarked, 
“His was just the mind to have imbibed 
scepticism, but truth was a safeguard, the 
saving truth of faith, and so, instead of 
doubting utterly, he trusted absolutely.” 

To his poetry the leading literary reviews 
have borne highest testimony. Critics wont 





learn the deepest truths and fullest thoughts 
of Christianity, and who now mourn his 
early death as a lamp gone out in their lives. 
It is to escape the responsibility of a partial 
pen that we have preferred to give a few from 
the many private and public testimonies, as a 
setting wherein to hang the picture of 
a character and a life so loving and so| 
lovely. 

What was Wade Robinson? who was he?} 
The vital question for each soul in its simple | 
identity before God is always one of life, 
never one of person. It is well, then, that | 
we speak a little of one whose aim was in| 
Christ, and the memory of whose earthly 
sojourn is as of constant blooming flowers 
with wafts of eternal fragrance; who, in 
Carlyle’s words, was eminently a “child of 
the Infinite, his relationship revealed in his 
religion, his philosophy, and art, for ever 
yearning after the good, the true, and the 
beautiful.” 

The young heart of Wade Robinson had 
throbbed for love ; he loved to love, and 
yearned to breathe in love’s atmosphere. 
Truly the type of perfect was in his mind. 
One might then conceive what effect the 
revelation of the love of God, and the 
light of Christian faith, would produce on a 
mind and heart thus prepared by nature. 
It helped him as preacher and poet in an 
unusual degree to gain the affections, and 
to win the sympathies of those who heard 








to carp where religion is the aim and burden 
of the poems “recognised their real worth 
as deeply religious, and deeply sensible as 
well,” and wrote him down as one of the 
few living poets. He has been compared 
to one and another of the most eminent 
men, but he occupies a standpoint of his 
own; with a cultivated thought, a fine imagi- 
nation, pathos, and dramatic power, on a 
purely spiritual basis, and crowned with the 
aim of a God-like soul—the elevation and 
good of his fellow-men. In him we find 
what we so often seek in vain—the union of 
the artist with the Christian. 


‘* Poetry is itself a thing of God ; 
He made His prophets poets.” 


Food for thought, grace for life, pictures 
for fancy, fill the verses of Wade Robinson, 
which in time to come will be even more 
prized than at present. Looking at life with 
a poet’s eye, realizing its heights and depths 
with a poet’s insight, and “ writing for others 
what had before been written with the 
fingers of thought and feeling on his own 
soul,” his object was to use the highest 
art of expression as a fitting garment for the 
highest truths of the universe. We do not 
know of any recent sonnets to compare with 
his—there was such an object in all he 
wrote. We see this embodied in lines that 
spring fresh from the fount of his desires. 
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Help me to sing who madest me a song-bird, 
Fill my heart with melodies I cannot choose but 
sing : 
If I were a swift bird, if I were a strong bird, 
I would fly the world round on a willing wing. 


I am but asong-bird—twine for me a bower, Lord, 
By a dusty wayside where the people pass ; 
There to soothe and cheer, Lord; there to sing my 
hour, Lord, 
Then drop down and die with Thee, under in the 
grass. 





I hope with the voice of a song 
To beautify justice and ruth, 

To fight against darkness and wrong, 
And to widen the kingdom of Truth. 





My Wor p. 
I love thee, O my world, my mother fair, 
My sWeet instructress, and at last my tomb, 
My car along the gardens of the air, 
And upward to the doors of happy doom. 
O I should like thy loveliness to bind 
With garlands of a choicer loveliness, 
To lade with richer truth each whispering wind, 
And all thy lands with smiling peace to bless. 
Why should my heart be fettered to a spot, 
And not unbound o’er wide creation soar? 
Let me call ail the world my native shore, 
And every man my dear compatriot. 
A patriot let me be, but of that land 
Which wears the starry ocean on its strand. 


The light from God and the love of God 
irradiated his words with the glory of a new 
heaven. And though many of those touching 
words and fresh thoughts remain to ripen, we 
trust, ina more abundant harvest in days to 
come, we much regret that his modesty and 
high ideal led him to destroy an immense 
quantity of varied writing. He wrote some 
books, but he planned more ; he sketched 
many themes that waited to be filled in with 
the rich colouring of practical adaptation 
and illustration. He would tell us himself 
that he had done nothing as yet, but knew a 
great deal that he wanted todo. His fruitful 
mind teemed with projects, and many were 
the visions and awakings with which he 
hoped to encourage his fellow-men, and to 
illume their doubts and difficulties. One 
wrote of him,— 


‘* Perchance amid the higher strains of heaven 
He sings to angels songs of human souls, 
As he hath sung angelic songs to men,”’ 


In the pulpit he used the same gifts, and 
was distinguished by remarkable fluency of 
speech and thought. His noble bearing 
impressed, and his earnest tones affected 


|He struggled with whooping-cough and 
‘under the kind consideration of his loving 
| flock, had rest ; but finding relief, returned 
'too soon to preaching, and again succumbed, 
never more to rally. 

The same powers that so well served the 
extempore preacher were used to equal 
purpose in prayer. The man was all natural, 
so that his realization of the truth and fulness 
of God flowed out in easy and vigorous 
language, clothed with the imagery of his 
poetic soul, as he appealed in faith at the 
very feet of his Saviour. 

“ But,” as one has beautifully expressed 
it, “grander than his sermons, sweeter than 
his sonnets, was his life; its calm, its cheeri- 
ness, its disinterestedness, its Christ-likeness, 
all proved it to be a “fe of trust. Its 
flowers are withered now, but as we gather 
the fruit just fallen in its ripeness, we seem 
to hear a voice from above saying: Trust, 
trust, trust all through.” 

Looking over his writings we find much 
that may be regarded as hintings of an early 
end. His teaching and his practice were 
one. If he preached love, he loved; if he 
preached self-denial, he was self-denying ; if 
he taught peace, he lived it; if he taught the 
responsibility of each man to think for him- 
self, he thought for himself; if he taught 
giving, he gave: he has toiled to assist a 
needy case, believing that the Christian’s 
gold is his God’s, bestowed for the benefit 
of all His children, and woe to him who 
shutteth up his compassion! He looked on 
the cheerful and open giver as very near to 
Christ. What pen can better trace his 
career than an application of some lines of 
his own— 

The first thought of my life is due to God ; 

And if I swerve to seek a selfish joy, 

I die. And what are flowers above a tomb ? 
That man is weak to whom this life is more 


Than a bright something he has taken up, 
To hold or cast away at the beck of God. 


“The poem ‘ Dying Days’ gathers to itself 
a most touching significance, as clearly show- 
ing how he perceived the heavy clouds of 
physical weakness and death moving toward 
him ; and while his heart clung with tender 
affection round his dear home, we see what 
a secret of strength he had found in the 
love he so delighted to sing.” He was full of 
mirth, and possessed a very keen perception 
of the comic. He wore the charm of a sweet 





alike the reason and hearts of his hearers. | 
His action was peculiarly expressive. But! 
it was here the strain was put upon his system 
that finally snapped the slender cord of life. 


and noble countenance, and was possessed 
with a humble dignity and a peculiar grace 
of manner, whose impress is abiding. He 
believed in a bright and cheerful Christianity, 
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and religion, a life lived in everything. He 
argued that the true attitude of the soul 
toward God is one of constant surrender 
to God. His advice was, ‘‘ Resolve to know 


the utmost that God can do in a human) 


soul. Never be afraid to present your bodies 
a living sacrifice. Dwell in the will; the 
more your will grows in righteous exercise, 
the more you will feel that through the will 
of God it is growing into union with all 
things. The shining of suns, the blowing 
of flowers, the great world of men, the joys 
that gladden and the sorrows that blight, 
and all the sad mysteries of this mortal life, 
all, all will become yours through the growing 
knowledge within you that you are Christ's, 
and that Christ is God’s.” 

And God, who must have all, every will 
resigned, came and took the last stronghold 
of Ais will. Yes, he would have liked to 
remain on earth to do more work—even 
“one year of tolerable strength,” he said, 


| just to finish a volume in hand, to give to 
'men some few more of the th \gs he saw 
and felt. And thus with patient folded 
hands he waited and watched, but after all 
only waited and watched for the angel to 
carry him away for God’s purpose else- 
where. And calmly and gently, amid the 
sunshine of a peaceful afternoon at the close 
of January, did the summons come. He 
rested at the age of thirty-eight. His eloquent 
life was satisfying ; we looked for no more, 
but in sweet reliance we breathed the 
words, “Safe in the arms of Jesus.” And 
now we rejoice in the thought that our 
dead are not dead, but alive for evermore. 
He rests in the beautiful cemetery of South- 
ampton, appropriated from the middle of a 
wood, where the birds sing, and the large 
trees spread their many arms to shelter 
them, and the wild flowers and fern and 
moss make a fitting world for the repose 
of such a nature as his. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 


BY CHARLES H. 


ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 


No. I.—CrYLON—THE CocoA-NUT BELT. 


Tue Istanp oF CeryLon has from the 
earliest ages been considered one of the 
most beautiful spots upon earth, and its 
wealth in gems and precious gifts of moun- 


| tain and flood has been sung in fable and in 


history from a time long antecedent to the 


discovery of Great Britain. 





In its general outline it resembles a pear, 
or, as the natives more poetically say, it is 
like one of those pendent pearls for which its 
seas are so famed. 

In size it is considerably less than Ireland, 


| being about 270 miles in extreme length, and | 


130 in greatest width, with an area of about 
25,000 square miles. 

As it lies between six and ten degrees of, 
north latitude, its climate might well be sup-| 


The rainfail at Colombo may be taken at 
about eighty inches, spread more or less 
equally over all periods of the year. There 
appears never to be an};.hing like drought, 
the least rainfall occurriny in the early months 
of the year, and the greatest in October 
and November. 

In Ceylon there is none of that fickleness 
of wind and climate so well known in 
northern latitudes, and the line is but faint 
which divides the seasons. From October 
to May the north-east trades blow over the 
island with persistent regularity, and during 
the other half of the year the south-west mon- 
soon blows just as steadily from the Indian 
Ocean. : 

No period of the year is divested of its 








| posed to be exceptionally warm and oppres- | seed-time and harvest in some parts of the 


sive, but owing to its insular position, Ceylon island ; and the ripe fruit hangs from different 
contrasts favourably in that respect with the | sorts of trees all the year round. Neverthe- 
great Indian peninsula to which it lies con-|less there is more variety in the hues and 
tiguous. ‘tints of the foliage than might be expected 


The range of the thermometer near the in a country of perpetual spring and summer. 
sea level is extremely small, scarcely ever It has been observed that the change of 
going above go°, and never below 50°, whilst |leaf on the same plant presents colours as 
the mean annual temperature is about 75°. 


| bright and various as those which tinge the 
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autumnal woods of Canada. It is not'the 
decaying leaves, but the fresh shoots, which 
exhibit these brightened colours ; and in some 
instances, such as the coral tree, you have 
the whole ‘tree covered with a blaze of red 
flowers before any of the green leaves have 
burst forth. 

As the vertical sun passes across Ceylon 
twice in every year as it travels from north to 
south, and zie versa, there are two corre- 
sponding hot months, but by far the worst 
period for those who dwell on the sea-coast 
is during the month of April. At that time 
the temperature is about 90° by day and 
80° by night, and all who can possibly do 
so retire to some of the hill stations, to enjoy 
a more invigorating air. 

In the southern portion of the island, a 
mountain zone, covering an area of 4,000 
square miles, and rising in many places to an 
altitude of six to eight thousand feet, forms 
the most conspicuous and beautiful feature 
of the country. These mountains are in 
great part formed of gneiss, and the various 
forms arising from its disintegration, and 
since the period of their first upheaval they 
do not appear to have been again sub- 
merged. 

Around the almost circular mountain zone 
there extends a broad flat plain or belt of 
sea-coast alluvial land, how formed it is diffi- 
cult to say, but there is little doubt that for 
ages the land has been rising from the sea, 
as there are many terraces abounding in 
marine shells, which are now /ar above high 
water mark. 

Besides this there is a gradual deposit of 
alluvial surface from the detritus of the gneiss 
hills, carried down by the rivers, and from 
marine deposits brought down by the cur- 
rents which sweep the Coromandel coast of 
India, and also from the action of the coral 
polypes. These recent formations have no 
doubt widely extended themselves around 
the base of the mountain range, and possibly 
even perceptibly so within historic times. 

Sir Emerson Tennant, in his interesting 
and exhaustive work on Ceylon, tells us 
“that an idea of the general aspect of the 
island may be formed from the consideration 
that nearly four-fifths of the whole extent 
consist of undulating plains, slightly diversi- 
fied by offsets from the mountain system 
which entirely covers the remaining fifth. 
Every district, from the depths of the valleys 
to the summits of the highest mountains, is 
clothed with perennial foliage ; and even the 
sand-drifts to the level of the sea line are 
carpeted with verdure, and sheltered from 





the fierce sun by the cool shade of the palm 
groves. 


“ Notwithstanding this wonderful display | 


of exuberant and spontaneous vegetation, the 
soil is not responsive to systematic cultiva- 
tion, and hence arose the disappointment 
which beset the early adventurers who formed 
plantations of coffee on the hills. These 
pioneers found that after the first rapid 
development of the plants they became de- 
licate and sickly, and it was necessary to 
resort to the aid of artificial manures to 
restore to the earth those elements with 
which it had been originally supplied.” 

In the lowlands of the south rice can be 
easily and profitably grown, but the cultiva- 
tion of this necessity of life to a native of the 
East is sadly hindered by a continuation of 
the old licensing system. This appears to be 
a relic of Oriental despotism, which reminds 
one of the rule of the Turk in Bulgaria, and 
is certainly a disgrace to a Christian govern- 
ment. 

Before a Cingalese farmer can plant his 
field with rice, he must obtain a licence ; nor 
can he gather in his crop without a special 
permission. But it is when his crop is ripe 
that his troubles begin, as he is obliged to 
pay to Government one-tenth part of the 
produce of his crop as tax or rent. Now the 
Government, being unwilling or unable to 
collect this strange sort of tithe in kind, have 
adopted the Turkish plan of farming out this 
rent to what are called “ paddy-renters,” and 
any one acquainted in the most superficial 
manner with the Asiatic character may form 
some idea of what abuses are sure to arise 
under such a system. A_ correspondent 
writing upon this subject in the Daz/y News 
of 6th November, 1877, states that the effect 
has been to restrict more and more the culti- 
vation of paddy, so that at the present time 
Ceylon, which could easily grow enough rice 
to export largely to the famishing millions of 
India, is obliged to import this grain for the 
use of her own scanty population! If half 
that this writer says be true, this “farming of 
rents” is a blot upon our Colonial Govern- 
ment, and ought to be immediately put an 
end to. 

We can only glance here at a few of the 
marvellous products of Ceylon, both vege- 
table and mineral. Of the former some of 
the most useful varieties are, first and foremost, 
the Cocoa-nut, which never grows to its full 
perfection except near the sea, and at a 
moderate elevation above the coast-line; 
the Palmyra Palm is another invaluable 
member of the same family, and is, in the 
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north of Ceylon, of the same inexhaustible 
benefit to the natives as the cocoa-nut in the 
south. Then we have the Bread fruit tree, 
the /ndia-rubber tree, the Banyan, the ma- 
jestic Zalipot Palm, one of the most beautiful 
of the tribe, and also the Areca Palm. This 
latter deserves a passing notice. 

Every traveller in Ceylon has noticed the 
disgusting colour of the teeth and lips of the 
natives, which are of a deep red, as though 
covered with blood. This is caused by an 
almost universal habit of chewing the nut of 
the Areca Palm with the leaves of the Be/e/ 
pepper and a little lime, and is equally in- 
dulged in by men, women, and children. The 
practice is of unknown antiquity, and would 
appear to be the result of an instinctive desire 
to supply certain elements that are wanting 
in the ordinary food of the lower class 
natives, who hardly ever obtain either flesh 
meat, or milk, butter, or eggs. 

The flora of Ceylon contains upwards of 
3,000 different varieties, including creepers 
of wondrous beauty and massive proportions, 
which bind the forest and jungle into one 
inextricable mass of glorious vegetation. 

The island can boast of a gorgeous display 
of native gems, including the sapphire, the 
ruby, cat’s-eye, and many other precious stones 
that are more widely distributed than the 
three above-named. 

Of rivers, there are several of considerable 
size flowing from the higher mountains, but 
none are navigable except for small native 
craft. 

There are three principal harbours and 
coast towns, viz., Trincomalee, Colombo, 
and Point de Galle. It is by the latter of 
these that most European travellers arrive in 
the island. 

Perhaps few distant places on the surface 
of the earth are so well known, or are visited 
by so many birds of passage, as is the quaint 
little town and harbour of Point bE GALLE, 
in Ceylon. 

It is a focus, as it were, towards which are 
concentrated all those long lines along which 
a great mass of busy travellers are always 
rushing in swift streams to and from the far 
East. 

At Point de Galle, the outflowing stream 
from Europe, and the returning currents from 
India, China, Australia, and other parts, all 
meet at the same time, dine together ina 
sort of caravanserai, exchange a few words, 
and then start off again at the same headlong 
speed in various directions. 

The great main line steamer from Suez, 


hundred or more souls, comes into harbour, 
mostly a few hours before her contract time. 
There she finds waiting for her branch 
steamers, ready to carry off such of the pas- 
sengers as require it to China and Japan, 
to Australia and New Zealand, whilst the 
main line vessel goes straight on to Madras 
and Calcutta. 

Other steamers, from Calcutta, China, and 
Australia, are often there at the same time, so 
it may easily be imagined that there is a 
perfect Babel of tongues, and that for a few 
hours all is bustle and confusion. 

Twice or three times every month does 
this periodic invasion take place in the other- 
wise quiet little harbour of Point de Galle, 
and when it is over the town relapses into 
its normal condition of Oriental lethargy. 

Let us land from our huge floating castle, 
which is now about to take on board several 
hundred tons of that useful but dirty black 
mineral with which her sable African stokers 
have been feeding her furnaces all the way 
from Suez, and which is so intensely disagree- 
able to passengers, either in its form Of coal- 
dust, or of sooty black smoke sweeping across 
the quarter-deck. 

To go ashore, we charter‘a Ca/amaran, or, 
more strictly speaking, an Outrigger, all to our- 
selves, and with great care and some difficulty 
the more than semi-nude ebony boatman 
lowers our heavy portmanteau and other 
valuables into his tiny craft, and we take our 
seat in what is very much like a floating 
coffin. 

An “outrigger” is a hollow box about 
eighteen inches in depth, and with stiff per- 
pendicular sides. The reason it does not 
capsize is, that itis provided with an immense 
outrigger, in the shape of a crescent log, 
pointed at both ends, and lashed to the body 
of the boat by two long bent saplings. The 
weight of the log keeps the frail craft steady, 
and its rounded form and pointed ends 
present no obstacle to the waves, so that 
these curious-looking little vessels are quite 
safe in the strongest gales. Hoisting a large 
sail on a strong mast, easily taken up or 
down, they scud before the heaviest storm 
at a marvellous speed and in the fullest 
security. 

Once on shore, we stroll up to the office 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, to 
discover at what hour our own particular 
vessel will leave the harbour, and having 
found this out and arranged for our cabin, 
we go to the Oriental Hotel, a large open 
building, admirably suited for the purposes 











freighted with her mixed company of one 





required, viz, to hold a few hundred persons 
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for a few hours at a time, and supply them | was refused, there being some trifling differ- 


with dinner, or perhaps beds, as the case | ence in the alloy. 


may be. | A drive to Wack-wallah, whence there is a | 


In the large lofty verandah a swarm of| charming view of the cultivated country, 
native merchants, or pedlars, are anxious to | with jungle and mountains beyond, is 
sell you all kinds of produce of the island, | generally all that the traveller can accom- 
from porcupine toothpicks at one penny each | plish during the short time allowed him by 
to large and precious sapphires, and with an | the inexorable time-tables of the Peninsular 
endless variety of jewellery, laces, and tor- | and Oriental mail steamers, for in a very few 
toiseshell, most tempting to the eye. | hours he must again be steadily pursuing his 

Money-changers dodge your steps wherever way, either homewards or outwards, on 
you go, holding out long thin hands full of | board one or other of the great steamships. 
English half-crowns and shillings, which they} There is no rest for the sole of his foot in 
are anxious to exchange for British sovereigns | Ceylon unless he vary the usual routine, and 
at an advanced rate. |accept the permission allowed him by the 
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“ Master, me give twenty shilling and six-| company, of breaking the voyage at this 
pence ;” “ Me give twenty,and ninepence ;”| place, and remaining for another steamer, a 
till at last one adventurous dealer took all | week or a fortnight hence, as it may chance 
our sovereigns, and gave for them fwenty- | to happen. 
one British shillings, not rupees, in ex-| After having passed in this rapid manner 
change! — | through this curious portal of Ceylon some 
=~ Ceylon is the only place where I ever met | two or three times, I determined to make a 
with an actual difference in the value of | longer stay on my next journey, in order to 
English gold and silver, and I managed to | visit some places of interest in this beautiful 
clear nearly two pounds by the transaction, | island. 
though I found my money bags grow some-| Accordingly I will now ask the reader to 
what burdensome before they were again | accompany me on a pleasure excursion to 
converted into gold. The object of paying | Colombo, Kandy, and the coffee districts of 
this premium is to obtain the English gold | the interior. 
for jewellery work. The Australian sovereign} Having persuaded a very agreeable com- 
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panion who had travelled with me from 
Australia to postpone for a little while his 
journey to England, we took our places in 
the mail-coach to Colombo. Do not picture 
to yourself a fine four-horse mail-coach, such 
as we have already seen runs between 
Launceston and Hobarton in Tasmania.* 

This coach was a small, uncomfortable, little 
two-horsed close carriage, holding four persons 
inside and one or two on the box alongside 
the driver, and was not at all an agreeable 
| mode of locomotion. ‘The road is, however, 
| a marvellously easy one, and is beautifully 
| 





made. It is seventy miles in length, runs 
along the sea-coast, smooth as a billiard- 
table, and almost as flat, and possesses un- 
paralleled advantages for a great bicycle 




















surf close to the very highway on which you 


are journeying. 

This tropical forest is not a dried-up mass 
ef sunburnt foliage, such as often disappoints 
the expectant traveller in hot countries, for 
Ceylon possesses a very moist as well as hot 
climate, and vegetation is in its glory. Far 
as the eye can reach you have here every 
variety of luxuriant green, lit up by brilliant 
festoons of gay creepers and flowering shrubs. 

Besides the great mass of the cocoa-nut 
trees, you see the feathery bamboo, the dark 
broad-leaved bread-fruit tree, the elegant 
betel-nut palm, the long hart’s-tongue leaf of 
the banana or plantain, the Jack fruit, the 
nutmeg, and an endless variety of most ex- 
quisite ferns. 
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| BRIDGE OF BOATS BETWE 
| tournament, if only it were nearer to Eng- 
|| land. 

It is difficult to describe the beauties of 
this wonderful drive, but it struck me at the 
time that it resembled in many points the 
large conservatory at Kew, but with this 
difference, that you must imagine this con- 
servatory to be extended laterally and length- 
wise to an almost indefinite extent; and, 
instead of the fantail palms seen at Kew, you 
must fill in the landscape with hundreds of 
thousands of tall, graceful cocoa-nut trees. 
For seventy-two miles you travel over a solid 
smooth sandstone road through the midst of 
this exquisite tropical scenery, and ever and 
anon the sea comes roliing its thundering 


* See Goiden Hours, February, 1877, page 118. 





EN GALLE AND COLOMBO, 


This is merely a rough sketch of the many 
vegetable forms of life around you. There 
are, however, other forms of life more inte- 
resting to study, more strange and quaint to 
the eye, and more satisfying to the mental 
view. These are the singular phases of 
human life, that pass like a living kaleido- 
scope before your eyes. 

This street of seventy miles in length, 
smooth, flat, and hard as iron, is almost 
literally one huge, long, never-ending, strag- 
gling village, teeming with life. 

With some few exceptions you can scarcely 
go more than half a mile or so without coming 
upon human habitations, sometimes in small 
clusters, sometimes in large villages, and 
sometimes isolated. 

The road teemed with busy life all day 
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long, and you could scarcely ever look ahead 
without seeing a moving train of men and 
women, sometimes almost isolated, at other 
times in considerable groups, whilst little 
naked children, like bronze Cupids, ran or 
squatted about every wretched little tenement. 
Their singular costume made this a living 
panorama, and it would be difficult to de- 
scribe the curious mixtures of long voluminous 
folds and of scant drapery that one saw in 
quick succession. Though of various colours, 
the garments were more often than not per- 
fectly white; and the ordinary Appo, or 
Cingalese man, is a wonderful creature to 
behold, looking, as you approach him from be- 
hind, like a graceful and interesting woman. 


This is Sir Samuel Baker's desctiption of | 


this curious compound of male and female 
costume :—‘ You see a native woman clad in 
snow-white petticoats, a beautiful tortoise- 
shell comb fastened in her raven hair; you 
pass hér—you look back-—-wonderful! She 
has a beard! Deluded stranger, this is only 
another disappointment ; it is a Cingalese 
man—no, not a man—a something male in 
petticoats ;.a petty. thief, a treacherous, 
cowardly Villain. In this petticoated wretch 
you see a type of the nation of Cingalese.” 

As Sir S. Baker lived some eight years in 
Ceylon, Iam not going to dispute his esti- 
mate of the people, as he no doubt knew 
them pretty well. The character agrees 
tolerably well with that of the swindling 
pedlars one meets with in swarms in the 
streets and verandahs of Point de Galle ; 
but I can vouch for its being an accurate 
description of their outward appearance. 

The tortoiseshell comb is evidently a very 
strong point. It is semicircular in form, and 
large enough to go across the top of the head 
and down both sides, and it is frequently 
drawn forward, so as to form two little horns 
in front of the ear, after the manner of our 
costermongers’ curls. This is evidently 
thought extremely * killing,” and the lighter 
the colour of the shell the more it is prized. 
The long black coarse hair, well saturated 
with cocoa-nut oil, is drawn tightly back, and 
tied in a large solid knob behind. 

Sometimes you may see a youth with all 
his hair unbound, and lying in black wavy 
masses over his shoulders, reaching down to 
his waist, and with his handsome dark fea- 
tures and perfectly smooth face you would 
take him for a girl, only that he is bare from 
the waist upwards. 

The costume of the women is’ precisely 
like that of the. men, except that they wear 
in addition to the long skitt either a short 





white cotton jacket, or a loose handker- 
chief knotted round the throat and hanging 
down in front. As a rule, the women did 
not seem to be considered worthy to wear 
the handsome tortoiseshell comb, though they 
twisted up their hair in the same ungainly 
black knot behind. 

Neither men nor women wear any cover- 
ing to the head, and as they walk about in 
the hottest sun they must have tolerably 
thick skulls, or singularly tough brains. 

This kind of costume is, however, only 
worn by the Cingalese proper, mostly of the 
lower orders. ‘The exceptions. to the rule 
are far too numerous to mention, nor am I 
skilful enough milliner to undertake the task. 
One rather favourite costume in Kandy con- 
sisted of an old red or blue regimental 
English coat, a waistband only, and bare 
legs, with a large turban, or a cap or hat for 
the head. 

A great many persons also carry large 
paper or palm-leaf umbrellas, as a protection 
from the heat of the sun. 

There are a great many different races in 
Ceylon, so that there is considerable variety 
not only in the colour of the ‘inhabitants, 
which varies from the light bronze of the 
Cingalese to the deep black! of the Tamil | 
coolies, but also in the fashion and colour of 
the different costumes. 

One person who cannot get very rich in 
Ceylon is the shoemaker + for though the per- 
sons seen during my ride along the Coast of 
seventy miles must have numbered many thou- 
sands, I think that all their boots and shoes 
and stockings might have been put into a 
moderate-sized portmanteau. A Cingalese 
swell who sat opposite to me in the coach 
had on a pair of Edward I.’s slippers, turned 
up at the toes in long sharp needle points, in 
a truly wonderful manner. Another native 
*swell” who sat opposite me wasdressedin the | 
height of the fashion, which consists in wear- | 
ing 'a gorgeous sheet depending from his hips | 
to ‘the ground, but with his chest and | 
shoulders perfectly bare. I examined his | 
broad naked chest, and observed that the 
skin looked as thick and coarse as a piece of 
shagreen. 

In Kandy I saw plenty of these high-class 
men. They carried umbrellas over their 
heads, but were invariably bare from the 
waist up. Behind them walked their ser- 
vants, who were always far more gaily capari- 
soned than their masters. There are a great 
many gentlemanly-looking dark-brown men 
in the towns, who are dressed in a curious 





half-Eastern, half-European costume. These 
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| are the “* Burghers,” or descendants of the 
, Dutch colonists. 


Their coat, vest, shirt, 
chimney-pot hat, and gold chain are quite 
English, but then comes a long white or drab 
sheet, wrapped tightly round the waist, and 


|| reaching to the feet, which are neatly arrayed 
| in shoes and stockings. 


Many of them wear 
European trousers wnder the folds of the 
ample sheet, so that with a thermometer 
generally ranging considerably over 80%, I 
should think they seldom feel cold. 

It is hopeless work to attempt a descrip- 


| tion of female costume and finery, but one 
| lady who entered the coach, and sat oppo- 
| site me, wore the following ornaments, 
| besides some very splendid brocaded dress, | 


quite beyond my powers. At the /of of each 


| ear she wore a worked piece of gold like a 
|| bishop’s mitre, set in pearls. 
through the upper rim of the ear, and from} 
| it depended a gold cross-bar, from which 

|| hung several strings of small pearls. 


In the 
centré of the lobe of the ear was a filigree of 
gold as large as a shilling, and studded with 
pearls, whilst in the lower lobe was another 
golden shield of the same size, so that there 
was not much ear left to view. Lying on 
the left side of her nose, and fastened 
through the nostril, was a crescent of gold, 
richly set with pearls and rubies, and on her 
neck she wore a splendid gold necklace, with 
handsome pendant studded with jewels, On 
each arm was a massive silver armlet, so that, 
if all the jewels were real, this lady carried 
a little fortune on her person. 

There‘is another form of life which is in 
great force’ along this Colombo road, and 
that is the Bovine element. But how different 


'| are the cattle of Ceylon from the splendid 





animals that run half wild in the Australian 
bush, or the monsters that delight the hearts 
of the visitors to the Royal Agricultural Shows 


| of England ! 


In Ceylon the cattle are pretty little grace- 
ful creatures, with no hind quarters to speak 
of, but with a large projecting hump on the 
shoulders, and an invariable pair of elliptical 
shaped horns. They are about the size of a 
donkey, and are generally of a purple- black 
colour. These little cattle are the horses of 
the country. All of them have a hole bored 
through the nose, and wear a thin cord pass- 
ing through both nostrils, which, when not 
required for driving purposes, is tied round 
the neck, just as is done with halters in 
England. ‘They are most elaborately tattooed 
along their sides and round their legs with 
strange devices and curious scrolls ; and as 
these are carved déep into the skin, they 
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must not only quite destroy the value of 
the hide, but they must have been a source 
of exquisite torture in the original execu- 
tion. Many of the cattle are trained to run 
in the light carts of the country, and are 
driven by rope reins at a pace which would 
put to shame most of our cab-horses. The 
heavy traffic is done by these patient bul- 
locks, yoked together in pairs, and drawing 
a long narrow cart, which looks like a small 
railway tunnelon wheels. This cart is closely 
covered in with a round thatch of cocoa-nut 
leaves, the long pendants on either side the 
stalk being plaited together in the most in- 
genious manner, and forming a solid covering 
impervious to weather. This plan is also 
adopted in thatching houses, 

‘The thick cross-bar at the end of the long 
pole on which the cart is balanced lies upon 
the bullocks’ necks just below the hump, so 
that this latter projection serves as a sort of 
fulcrum, from which they are able to, drag 
the heavy vehicle along, though it appears to 
be a clumsy, uncomfortable method of trac- 
tion. All along the road you meet and pass 
many trains of these tubular bullock-carts, 
and they form a picturesque item in a highly 
picturesque landscape. The road being in- 
variably good, they never appear to. use more 
than two bullocks to each cart, however 
heavily laden, which is a great contrast to 
the long strings of eight or ten yoke of oxen 
t» the Australian drays, floundering along 
through the deep mire of a bush track after 
seasons of heavy rain. An Australian work- 
ing bullock is twice the size of the Ceylon 
animal, and he marches with a slow and 
solemn tread, very different from the active 
step of the wiry little Cingalese oxen. 

There is one drawback, however, specially 
felt by an Englishman—the Jef is singularly 
dry, hard, and tough, and not at all like the 
genuine article. 

Besides the small native black cattle, you 
often see, in the coffee districts, heavy carts 
drawn by two of the splendid’ large, white 
bullocks of India. “ These are magnificent 
animals, and appear to be highly valued, as 
you see their drivers feeding them on cocoa- 
nut mash from long curved scoops, and 
otherwise treating them very carefully. 

At the end of the long level road just 
described you come to the town of CoLoMBO, 
with its long white esplanade, and its broad 
green racecourse, close to the sea-shore. 

Here the sea rolls in with its heavy surf as 
white as snow, and the strong monsoon 
sweeps the salt spray perpetually over the 
whole town, till everything and every place 
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appears to be salted through with this impal- 
pable, invisible cloud of drifting foam. The 
constant soft sea air is very enervating to the 
English constitution, and the very sentries at 
the fort are as white and bloodless as a boiled 
chicken. It must be a most undesirable 
residence for Europeans, and would be 
doubly so but for the easy access that now 
exists to the bracing highlands of the 
Kandian mountains. In our next paper we 
will pay a visit to that refreshing district. 

Our present business is with the Cocoa-nut 
Palm, which is the crown and glory of Ceylon, 
and as the largest manufactory of cocoa-nut 
oil is at Colombo, we will say a few words 
about the valuable and beautiful tree that 
produces it, and which is so great a feature 
in the scenery of the island. 

Not only does its graceful foliage cover the 
whole seaboard with a matchless mantle of 
green, but almost every part of the tree is 
turned into some form of use. Its wood is 
used for building houses, and its leaves are 
employed for thatching them. Even the 
young flower is often tapped as it grows upon 
the tree, the sweet nutritious juice being 
drawn off in long split bamboos, which carry 
it into pails hung from the boughs. This is 
calied “ ¢oddy,” and is perfectly unintoxicat- 
ing, and pleasant to drink. I took a draught 
of it just as one drinks the sweet milk from 
the mpe cocoa-nut. But mark the result of 
the perverse ingenuity of man! ‘ Toddy” 
ferments, and is then distilled and made into 
“ arrack,” a very strong spirit, much prized 
in the island, but often sadly adulterated and 
poisoned, as is the case with gin in our own 
country. Rope, matting, and various other 
things are made from the fibre that clothes 
the cocoa-nut. 

But the nut itself—the wondrous source of 
wealth to the poorest and richest of the people 
of Ceylon! Let us look a little into this 
fruit, and put down a very few of the latest 
figures obtainable of the exports of the oil 
from the various factories in the island. 

In the year 1873, according to the “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” the Custom House 
returns show a total export of 113,572 cwt. of 
cocoa-nut oil from Ceylon. This is, of course, 
exclusive of the immense quantity consumed 
in the country, or left hanging ungathered 
in the fruit still on the trees. As I was in- 
formed by a large manufacturer that it took 
ten thousand nuts to make a single ton of 
oil, and as the average yield of each tree is 
not more than sixty nuts per annum, some 
idea may be formed of the immense number 
of trees that form the great cocoa-nut belt of 


y 





Ceylon. These are variously estimated at 


from thirty to fifty millions, and as the whole | 
population of the island is under two and a | 
half millions, it is evident to the most super- | 


ficial observer that the produce of this 
wond: rful tree forms a very important factor 
in the wealth of the inhabitants. 

Great care is bestowed upon the cultiva- 
tion of this valuable tree. In planting the 
ripe nuts, they are put into the ground in 
squares of 400 each, and covered an inch 
deep with a layer of sand and seaweed, or 
of soft mud from the beach, and they are 
watered daily until they germinate. Those 
put down in April are fit for transplanting 
about September, and they are then placed 
in holes, three feet deep and twenty to thirty 
feet apart. During the first two years the 
young plant must be watered and protected 
from the fierce rays of the sun. The tree 
matures its fruit in five years. 

There are two reasons why the cocoa-nut 
palm does not spread itself freely in the 
jungle, far from the abodes of men. One 
is that the fruit is too heavy to be carried 
away and sown by birds ; another is that the 
elephant is so fond of the young plant, that 
he invariably roots it up for food. Owing to 
the form, hardness, and buoyancy of the nut, 
it is very easy for it to be transported for 
almost any distance by ocean currents. Hence 
it is that most of the islands of the Pacific 
have become covered with the exquisite vege- 
tation of the cocoa-nut palm. These low, flat 
coral islands are admirably adapted for the 
growth of this wonderful plant, and being 
free from the ravages of wild beasts, there 
is no impediment to their perpetual increase. 
In the Arabian Sea you also pass low-lying 
coral islands, covered with cocoa-nut trees, 
and looking like bright green oases in the 
vast desert of deep blue waters. On the 
Australian coast, in the north of Queensland, 
I have met with a singular example of one 
solitary cocoa-nut tree growing close to the 
sea ; and I was assured by an eminent bota- 
nist in that colony that it had been there to 
his certain knowledge for several years, but 
that it never perpetuated its race ; nor is any 
other specimen of that palm known to exist 
within hundreds of miles of the spot. 

The cocoa-nut is capable of development 
by careful cultivation, for we find that in 
some districts of Ceylon the trees grow to 
a great size, and produce nuts weighing fifteen 
pounds each, and, as a rule, it is found that 
the tree flourishes best when near human 
habitations. Indeed, there is a saying that 
it will not grow out of range of the human 
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voice. This is, of course, incorrect, but it {this the cakes between the wickerwork plates 
has a basis of truth, inasmuch as the soil is |come out, apparently dry and oil-less. But 
mostly better nourished where men do con- | this is not the case. These hard, dry cakes 
gtegate. The tree will not grow above a/are placed between thin metal plates, and 
certain height up the mountains, and the! piled up in a column in another hydraulic 
size of the fruit diminishes after you ascend | monster, until the whole space is filled. A 
much above the sea level. | pressure of 500 tons is then applied, and you 
The manufacture of cocoa-nut oil is a very | soon see the dry edges of the discs com- 
interesting one, and I will try to describe | mencing to weep, until in a few minutes they 
what I saw of it. First, the nut is split in /literally stream with oil. I was told that at 
two and the husk taken off. From these|least 50 per cent. of the oil is extracted by 
outer shells the fibre called “coir” is ob-/this final squeeze. The oil is taken away to 
tained, and is spun into yarn, woven into| be filtered, and is then nearly as thin as water, 
matting, or made into rope. The ripe nuts| and as bright as sherry. 
are thrown into a crushing mill, which con-| The refuse is sold for “ food for cattle,” 








NATIVE COCOA-NUT MILL, CEYLON, 


sists of huge stone discs standing on end and, and is made up into a mash that I often saw 
revolving in pairs, as in ourrape seed factories. | administered to the working bullocks in the 
Then the crushed nut is squeezed gently; coffee districts, in large wooden scoops, 
in a press—a mere matter of a few tons or| from which it was poured down their throats. 
so—just to set it into a cake. It is then Mixed with bone-dust it makes good manure. 
passed through a fine sieve, and all the, I then visited one of the rude native mills, 
pieces that are too large to go through the| which are very numerous throughout the 
meshes of the wire are taken back to be island. These are very primitive, and con- 
re-crushed under the stone rollers. The fine|sist of a large hollow stone mortar fixed 
pulp is then packed into the receiver of an | firmly in the ground. In this mortar a thick 
hydraulic press, with plates of wickerwork|log of wood is placed perpendicularly at 
inserted between every few inches of the | right angles, projecting some two feet 
pulp. It then undergoes a severe squeeze, | above the mortar. To the end of this log 


and the oil pours out in copious streams, and |is fastened horizontally another piece of 
is all caught in the receiver below. After | timber, some ten feet long, 


which is heavily 
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weighted with stones to increase the leverage. 
The mortar is filled with cocoa-nuts, and two 
bullocks drag the wooden beam round and 
round, mill fashion. The upright slanting 
log rotates and crushes the nuts by the great 
weight that acts upon it like a lever, and by 
this simple process and the aid of a little 
heat most of the oil is extracted from the 
nuts. 

After all this you will not be surprised to 
find that the cocoa-nut tree is the great feature 
of Ceylon, and that the whole island smells 
of cocoa-nut oil. The natives use it in every 
conceivable way, and it enters into all the 
cookery. of all the hotels. It is the only 
source of artificial light, for at every rest- 
house, private house, or hotel they bring to 
your bedroom a tumbler full of cocoa-nut 
oil, on which a Maltese cross of tin floats 
upon small pieces of cork, and upholds a 
wick which burns with a mild light for most 
of the night. 


It is needless to say that the black locks of date. 


both men and women shine with the gloss 
of a raven’s wing by virtue of this constant, 
ever-present oil. 

One other of the “hundred uses” to which 
the natives say they convert the cocoa-nut 
tree must be named, and that is the far- 


famed Cingalese curry. Sir Emerson Tennent | 


thus speaks of this delicious dish when 
alluding to the beneficial use of farinaceous 


food in so warm and moist a climate! 
as that of Ceylon. He says, “This 
food is rendered attractive by the un- 


rivalled skill of the Cingalese in the pre- 
paration of innumerable ‘curries,’ each tem- 
pered by the delicate creamy juice expressed 
from the flesh of the cocoa-nut after it has 
been reduced to pulp. Nothing of the same 
class in India can bear a comparison with 
the piquant delicacy ofa curry in Ceylon, com- 
posed of fresh condiments, and compounded 
by the skilful hand of a native cook.” 

There has been much dispute as to the 


origin of the word curry, The article itself 
is known to have been in use at least two 
centuries before Christ, as it is spoken of in 
records of that date. | In India the word was 
supposed to be derived from “tarkari,” a 
general term for esculent vegetables; but 
Prof. Wilson now thinks it more likely to be 
the English version of a Malay word, ‘radi,’ 
pronounced with a hard “7,” ran, or run, 
and which signifies sour milk..with rice 
boiled, which was originally used ‘for such 
compounds as curry of the present day. 
Much as Ceylon now owes to the cocoa-nut, 
it is pretty certain that this tree was not 
originally a native of the island. In all the 
records of the ancient history of Ceylon, 
there is scarcely any mention of the cocoa- 
nut before the time of Prakama I. in 4 D. 
1153. Theplanting of these trees was one of 
the many beneficent acts for which this king 
is so renowned, nor is it likely that its use 
as an article of food was known before that 
As the other species of this palm are 
confined to the New World, some authorities 
doubt whether the cocoa-nut tree be indige- 
nous to India, or only an importation ; but 
however this may be, there is no question that 
this beautiful palm now forms one of the 
chief features in the vegetable products of 
Ceylon. Every traveller passing through 


Galle, and only stopping fora few hours at 
‘'this*threshold of the island, must have ex- 


perienced the pleasure and novelty of a 
delicious draught of cocoa-nut milk, and 
wondered at the ease and swiftness with 
which the active and wiry natives walk up 
the perpendicular trunk of the lofty tree to 
pluck a fresh nut and obtain a few pence in 
exchange. After the heat and stifling air of 
the Red Sea, and the stormy tossing of the 
Indian Ocean, no sight can be more beauti- 
ful or more refreshing than the deep green 
of the drooping crowns that form the broad 
cocoa-nut belt of the beautiful island of 
Ceylon. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER 1I.—WE 
I wave promised to give an account of the 
mothers’ meeting which I began in Car- 
brook. 
and will be written in a very simple manner, 
yet I think it will interest, and perhaps help, 
those who are engaged in similar work. 
They may learn from it to avoid my failures, 
and to profit by my experience ; and they 
may gather even from my disappointments 
strength with which to persevere in their 
arduous labours. 

For it cheers one on wonderfully some- 
times, when we find that we are not, as we had 
fancied, alone in the path that we are tread- 
ing, but that there are others stumbling over 
the same stones, and braving the same wind 
and weather. The discouraged pilgrim was 
stimulated in his progress when he heard 
some unknown fellow-traveller singing hope- 
fully on the road before him, ‘‘ Iron sharp- 
eneth iron; so a man _ sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend ” (Prov. xxvii. 17) 


The mental instrument, as well as the 
material one, becomes blunted by long 


usage, and it wants some kind of whetstone 
to restore its keen edge. The face of a 
friend beaming with hope and encourage- 
ment is one striking means of restoration in 
such cases; and though I cannot personally 
meet my readers, though I cannot speak to 
them face to face, but must write with pen 
and ink, still my words may have in them 
that fulness of sympathy which shall thrill 
from heart to heart, and so sharpen some 
dull and weary worker into quickened joy 
and activity. Listen to this anecdote. 

A devoted minister of Christ met with 
such painful and repeated discouragements 
in his sphere of labour, that he almost came 
to the resolution to abandon it. One morn- 
ing, as he was walking through the fields, he 
heard the voice of a child repeating some- 
thing aloud. It was a little girl, who was 
seated on a shady bank where wild flowers 
grew, learning her Sunday lesson. The 
minister drew near the hedge and listened. 
This was the portion: ‘ Be not weary. in 
well doing : for in due season ye shall reap, | 
if ye faint not.” It came with power to his 
heart, He felt it to be a message from God, | 


The narrative is a very simple one, | 


**LirE’s NOONTIDE.” 


ENGAGE A ROOM. 

and as such he received it. His faith was 
strengthened, his hope revived; he went 
back to his duties with fresh energy, and 
before many weeks had elapsed it was his 
happy employment to gather many into the 
fold of Christ, as the fruits of his ministry 
and the recompence of his toils. 

But I would not only try to speak a word 
in season to any who are weary; I would 
also hope to incite in others a desire to be 
engaged in similar work to myself. For 
many ladies, fully qualified for conducting a 
mothers’ meeting, are kept back from it 
through not exactly understanding what it 
involves, nor how they are to do it. Now, 
if I can show them, step by step, the way 
in which I began and went on, they will see 
how comparatively easy an undertaking it is, 
and may be persuaded to follow my example. 

My quiet little home is situate in one of 
the suburbs of London, veiled, at present, 
under the designation of Carbrook. The 
locality consists chiefly of the middle and 
working classes, although there are some 
moneyed people amongst us who inhabit the 
large houses enclosed with gates at the 
western and aristocratic part of the parish. 
Most of these are attendants at the parish 
church, St. James's, where the vicar treads 
closely in the footsteps of his patron saint ; 
and in his fashionable sermons to a fashion- 
able congregation, who can only endure a 
ten or fifteen minutes’ discourse, is always 
inculcating the necessity and virtue of good 
works. Not exactly in the same spirit, 
though; for Mr. Musgrave places good 
works in their wrong place, between the 
sinner and his Saviour, as a sort of prepara- 
tive for believing in Him for salvation, and 
St. James never does shat. ; 

My little cottage lies within the new dis- 
trict belonging to St. Mary’s, and I go to 
St. Mary’s Church, much preferring «Mr. 
Brown’s ministry to that of Mr. Musgrave, 
though he does not possess half his graces 
of delivery, nor preach in so sweet and 
flowery a style. But if I can but obtain the 
pure water of life, I would rather have it, 
though in a delf cup, than partake of any 
made-up draught out of a silver vessel. 
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Mr. Brown is an earnest, hard-working 
clergyman, with a small income, a delicate 
little wife, and three or four fragile-looking 
children. How he and Mrs. Brown manage 
to make both ends meet often puzzles me. 
She must be an excellent manager, for 
though she has such poor health that she is 
often obliged to lie part of the day on the 
sofa, yet the modest parsonage is a model 
of neatness, and her children and herself, if 
plainly, are always comfortably dressed. 
She has a great deal of natural energy 
those little women often have,—and her 
good spirits must be a great blessing to her 
husband, who is not of an over-sanguine 
temperament, and is apt to get discouraged 
by the difficulties in his way. 

Nevertheless, as I have already said, he 
is indefatigable in his Master’s service, and 
has set on foot various plans of usefulness 
during the short time he has been at St. 
Mary’s. He has commenced a Sunday 
school, which is held in the church for want 
of room, he employs a Scripture reader, 
has instituted a penny bank, and organized 
a small staff of district visitors. But to 
come to the point in which I am specially 
interested. 

I called on Mr. Brown one morning to ask 
him to visit a poor woman in my district who 
was dying, and who had expressed a wish to 
see him. [I also called to inquire how Mrs. 
Brown was, for she had been ailing since the 
birth of her last baby, and I knew her hus- 
band felt very uneasy about her, and that 
he had intended going with her the previous 
week to consult Dr. Forbes, the eminent 
City physician. 

“Well,” he said, “I am a little relieved by 
the doctor's opinion, for though he was very 
particular on one or two points, and said 
that her lungs were in a delicate state, yet 
he assured us that there was not any positive 
disease, and that if she would be careful of 
herself during the winter and early spring 
months, there was not the slightest reason 
why she should not eventually regain her 
health and strength.” 

“T am thankful to hear so favourable a 
report,” I said. ‘What does Dr. Forbes 
prescribe ?” 

“Tonic medicines, and as much nourish- 
ment as she can take. But the chief things 
he insisted upon were that she should stay 
indoors, except in very fine sunny weather, 
that one temperature should be kept up in 
her room, and that on no account must she 
venture into any crowded church or full 
meeting, for that the air she would breathe 








in such places would be to her :he inhaling 
of positive poison.” =. 

I simply said how sorry I was that his wife 
would be so much of an invalid. “It is 
very trying for the mother of a little family 
to be thus laid aside from her active duties.” 

* Yes, it 7s a trial of our faith and patience, 
but we are sure that there is a ‘needs be’ 
for it all; besides, in our case there is so 
much mercy mingled with the judgment, 
mercy so largely preponderates, that we are 
disposed to rejoice rather than to murmur.” 

I could see that his wife had infected 
him with her hopefulness, she was a true 
helpmeet for him. 

“ And how is Mrs. Brown? cheerful as 
usual?” I said, with an approving smile. 

“ Bright as a sunbeam,” was his answer ; 
“you must go up and see her presently. 
But I want first to consult you about a new 
idea which I am very anxious to get carried 
out, if possible, and to ask you a grave ques- 
tion in connection with it.” 

“ What is the idea? and what is the ques- 
tion ?” I said, when he paused. 

“The idea is that of having a mothers’ 
meeting somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Chichester Street, and the question is, will 
you kindly undertake the management of 
it?” 

I had not expected this, and I hesitated. 

“I scarcely know what to say in reply, 
Mr. Brown; I am willing to do anything 
that I can to help you in the parish, but [ 
have not the slightest experience about 
mothers’ meetings.” 

** You will gain ‘iat when you have once 
begun,” he said, pleasantly. 

“Yes, but how to begin ; and then how to 
go on, Mr. Brown,—there is the difficulty. 
One requires knowledge and skill to conduct 
meetings of that sort.” 

“Tf any man lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, who giveth liberally, and upbraideth 
not.” 

“But the ability to teach and guide others, 
I am not sure that God gives that in answer 
to prayer, Mr. Brown.” 


“TI think He does,—in conjunction, of } 


course, with the use of means; and if our 
own hearts are filled with love to Jesus, we 
shall easily, after a little practice, be able to 
tell others of the Saviour whom we have 
found so precious to ourselves.” 

“You would not limit the instruction to 
religion? I suppose all useful topics are 
taken up on such occasions ?” 

“Oh yes, anything and everything that 
will better fit the women for their daily life. 
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I can lend you some clever little sanitary 
books, which will supply you with ground- 
werk for wholesome advice to them about 
the ventilation of their houses, the prepara- 
tion of their food, the nursing of their 





sick, and similar subjects, on all of which 
you will find them lamentably ignorant.” 

“T have already discovered that in my 
district visiting. Very few of those with 
whom I come in contact perceive the need 
there is of fresh air and of thorough cleanli- 
ness, if they would keep themselves and 
their children in health. And in illness, the 
first thing they do is to stuff up the chimney, 
if there is one in the room, and to close 


way of taking things for granted, and of 
imagining that his wishes and yours were 
perfectly coincident. He was not at all a 
bad sergeant for gaining recruits for his army ; 
he assumed that you were as eager to enlist 
yourself under him as he was to enrol you 
amongst his soldiers. 

And, in truth, when he was so bravely 
doing battle himself with the sin and sorrow 
around him, it would have been somewhat 
selfish and ungenerous to refuse the as- 
sistance he asked for. At least, that is how 
I viewed the subject; so I tacitly ac- 
knowledged my acceptance of his proposal 
by saying in reply to his last remark, ‘‘What 
a pity we have not a school, or a lecture- 
























pure air should get in from outside.” 

“Exactly so. Well, you can give them 
some hints or rather some plain words on 
these matters. And I am confident you 
could help them in their cookery, by telling 
them how to make their food nourishing and 
inexpensive; for my wife says you have 
furnished her with some capital receipts.” 

“That is one advantage of not being 
rich,” I said, smiling. ‘When I had the 
care of a family, I was obliged, with our 
limited income, to be economical and con- 
triving, and I suppose that sharpened my 
wits, for, without being vain, I believe that I 
can provide a good meal at as small an outlay 
as most people.” 

“Then, you see, you would be just the 
right person in the right place, Mrs. Suther- 
land. It is not a fine lady who will shoot 
over the heads of her hearers, and talk to 
them in a condescending style, that is wanted; 
but one like yourself, practical, with good 
common sense, and plenty of sympathy to 
enter into all their cares and trials and 
temptations.” 

“Yes, poor women need sympathy, and 
appreciate ittoo. I often think that if many 
who blame them harshly for their failings 
could but exchange places with their less 
favoured sisters, and learn the difficulties 
they have to contend with, they would feel 
more tenderly for them, and thus be more 
able to counsel them.” 

“You are right, Mrs. Sutherland. <A kind 
word and a helping hand make far more 
impression than incessant fault-finding. But 
now as to business matters. In the first 
place, a suitable room will be necessary in 
which to hold the meeting.” 

He spoke as if I had quite agreed to 
superintend the said meeting, and was merely 
waiting to arrange its preliminaries with him; 


room, which could,be used for that purpose ! ” 
“Yes, it is very inconvenient to be without 
such accommodation; and I shall not rest 
until I have raised funds for that purpose. 
However, Rome was not built in a day, and 
one must have patience. Our only plan at 
present will be to hire a room.” 
“But where? The houses of the poor 
are so small, and respectable tenants would 
scarcely like to let a room for such a 
purpose.” 
“No, it is not easy to get a place in every 
way suitable. But I have no doubt that upon 
inquiring we shall meet with something. I 
saw, the other day, a paper with ‘unfurnished 
apartments’ on it in Wilson, the baker’s 
window, in Raymond Street ; that would be 
a nice central situation.” 
“TI shall be near Raymond Street to- 
morrow, and I could ask about them. I am 
afraid, though, the terms would be rather 
high. By-the-bye, Mr. Brown, there is the 
rental to be thought of, the most important 
point of all!” 
“Like the postscript of a lady’s letter, 
left to the last! But I had not forgotten it, 
Mrs. Sutherland.” 
“TI wish I could pay it myself, or part of 
it, Mr. Brown, but I have lately had to assist 
a widowed niece, and I know I shall not 
have anything to spare for some months to 
come.” 
“Nor should I take it if you had. If you 
start the meeting and conduct it, you will 
have by far the most onerous share; the 
pecuniary part is not half so difficult to 
manage.” 
I believe I looked a little incredulous, and 
he added, “ Especially not in this instance, 
for my kind friend Mrs. Henderson has 
offered to defray all the expense of renting 
a room, and also of furnishing it with the 











Mr. Brown had such a quiet, matter-of-fact 
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“ That is very liberal of her,” I replied. 

“ And I had not even asked her for it; it 
was entirely her own proposition. She seems 
always thinking what good she can. do with 
her money, and how she can further God’s 
work in the parish.” 

“Tt is a great comfort to have such a 
heloer, Mr. Brown. Well, her generosity will 
not only make a smoother path for us, but 
may we not regard it as a token of God’s 
will.as to our commencing the meeting?” 

“ Assuredly we may... When Mrs. Hender- 
son offered her assistance, I felt that it was 
an opening in His providence of which I 
ought to avail myself. And your ready con- 
sent to undertake the meeting [I was not 
aware that I had positively given it] is 
another and equal encouragement to me.” 

“ Of course I shall not be able to manage 
it alone,” I said. “In case of illness or 
unavoidable absence there should be a 
second reliable person to fill my place in the 
emergency.” 

“True; our Lord did not send forth His 
disciples singly, but two by two, you re- 
member. We all want human sympathy in 
our work, and also a wise division of labour, 
that will lighten and make it practicable.” 

“Ves,” I said, “I believe it is usual in 
mothers’ meetings for the poor women to be 
taught, if needful, how to make and mend 
their clothes, and to have any material that 
they may bring or buy cut out: for them. 
And I could not attend to this while read- 
ing and talking to them.” 

“Certainly not. Besides, Mrs. Sutherland, 
you would have to take weekly deposits from 
your members, towards the purchase of 
calico and flannel, or whatever they might 
require, and that would involve the constant 
and careful keeping of accounts. You must 
have one or two assistants to work with you 
and under your direction. I wonder whether 
Miss Donaldson would join you ?” 

“I should not like to ask her, Mr. Brown; 
her mother is getting very infirm, and now 
she has the care of her sister’s children in 
addition to her other household cares, so that 
her time is already fully occupied.” 

“Would Miss Selby be of any use?” 

“Tam afraid not. She is extremely good- 
natured, but she is too careless to be entrusted 
with accounts; and as to needlework, any 
gitl in the school understands it better than 
she does.” 

“T had thought of Alice Morland, but 
there sis..so little. stability about her; she 
would be all enthusiasm at first, and then 
she would suddenly fail, you could. not 





depend upon her. Stay, there is Miss Percy, 
how would she do, if she were willing ?” 
‘“‘Very well indeed, Mr. Brown; she is 


orderly and methodical, and her kind, un- | 


assuming manner is yery winning with poor | 


Her time, too, is at her own dis- 


people. 
Will you ask her, or shall I?” 


posal. 

“Just which you please. 
ladies could talk it better over between 
yourselves, and make your own arrangements 
without my interference. You could explain 
to Miss Percy more correctly than I could 


Perhaps you | 


the exact department which you would like | 
her to fill, and describe to her the plans that | 


you would wish followed.” 


So it was settled that I should try and see | 


Miss Percy as soon as possible, for the 
purpose of persuading her to be my coadjutor. 
And when, before I left, Mr. Brown took me 


up to his wife's room,’ I found that she had | 


another helper in view for me, her young 
sister, Nelly Clare, who was coming to stay 
with her until the summer. 

“Nelly is such a dear bright girl, so 
active, and so anxious to be engaged in 
works of usefulness, that I think she will be 
quite a treasure to you. She can visit the 


absentees, or hunt up fresh women for you, | 


or nurse the babies, and keep the little ones 


quiet while you are reading, and be at your 


beck and call whenever you want her,” 


‘‘T dare say there will be something for her | 
to do,” I said,—not, I fear, very warmly, for | 
I was rather doubtful whether Miss Nelly’s | 


services would be as advantageous as Mrs. | 


Brown seemed to imagine. A girl of eighteen, | 
one of a large family, and just fresh from | 
school, was scarcely likely to be enraptured, | 


either with the monotony of a mothers’ 
meeting, or the society of such staid per- 
sonages as myself and Miss Percy. 

‘« She is not very old, nor very experienced,” 


said Mrs. Brown, half apologetically, ‘ but | 


don’t you think we sometimes need a little 
young life infused into the outflow of our own ? 
I fancy that we are apt to become rather 
stagnant, and too much wedded to mere 
routine when we are all of the same age and 
standing.” 

I could not forbear smiling at the “we 
and the “our” from her lips. 

“Tt is absurd to class yourself with me, 


> 


Mrs.. Brown; why, you are not very much | 


older than your sister ! ” 

“ Not in years, perhaps,” she said, with an 
answering smile, “but a minister's wife, you 
know, has so. many responsibilities, and my 
delicate health naturally makes me feel grave 
and thoughtful. Not that I have any fears 
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about the future. 


God’s hands; still, there are many fresh cares, 
which I am glad to carry, like a little child, 


tomy heavenly Father.” 

We spoke again of the contemplated 
mothers’ meeting. “I wish,” I said, “ you 
could have taken your proper place there as 
its head.” 

She laid her hand. on mine, and said 
earnestly, “ Don’t say that again, dear Mrs. 
Sutherland., I would not have it otherwise 
than it is.. God has some, loving design 
about the meeting which He can work out 
better through you than through me; and so 
long as His work is done, and He has all the 
glory, why, what more could we desire?” 

I parted from her, feeling that if I could 
but imbue one here and there of the poor 
mothers with her spirit, my efforts for their 
welfare would be abundantly recompensed ; 
and with so bright an, example of faith and 
patience at the vicarage, might I not begin 
my labours in the confidence of a blessing ? 

The next day I went to Raymond Street, 


| and stepped into the baker’s shop to speak to 


Mrs. Wilson. 

“T see you have some unfurnished rooms 
to let,” I said to her as soon as she had 
finished serving a decent woman with a stale 
half-quartern loaf. (I wondered whether she 
would come to my meeting.) ‘“‘ How many are 
there? and on which floor ?” 

* They are on the first floor,” she answered, 
‘and there is one front room and one back; 
the front one is very large and airy : would 
you like to look at them ?” 

I followed her upstairs, and was delighted 
with the largerroom. It had three windows 
in it; and on each side of the fireplace was 
an ample cupboard, reaching nearly to the 
ceiling, in which books and work could be 
stowed away. The very place, I thought, for 
a mothers’ meeting. 

“ What are the terms?” I asked. 

“ Seven shillings per week, ma’am.” 

“And would you let them separately? I 
should not require the smaller one, especially 
as there are not folding-doors between them.” 

*€T don’t know that I should mind, ma’am, 
if it was likely to be for a permanency.” 

“It would be that,” I said, ‘‘and you would 
be certain to have your money regularly, 


for the room is wanted, not as a living room, , 
but one in which to hold a. mothers’ meet- | 


ing.” 
Her countenance. fell as I pronounced 
those words. 


‘A mothers’ meeting!” she exclaimed ; 


‘Lam very sorry, ma’am, but I should not | 


I can leave all that in| like to let.a room for that purpose, and I am 


‘sure my husband. would not agree to it.” 

| “Why not?” I said, in some. surprise ; 
| “the meeting would not give you any trouble, 
and the room would only be occupied. usually 
‘one day in the week. Think how much 
quieter your house would be.” 

| “Yes, ma’am; but it would not be plea- 
sant to us to have a lot.of poor women one 
knows nothing about coming tojour private 
door; we, should be obliged to keep all our 
own rooms locked: besides, we should. par- 
ticularly object to have our house connected 
with anything of a charity, for. we have 
always striven to hold up our heads in the 
| parish.” 

I argued the point with Mrs. Wilson, and 
endeavoured to convince her of her mistake, 
for I was unwilling to lose an apartment 
which seemed'so admirably adapted for our 
meeting ; but I could not make her see the 

desirability of accepting. my offer, and we 
separated with mutual expressions of regret ; 
she hoping that I should soon meet with 
something more satisfactory, and I feeling a 
| trifle annoyed by the foolish pride manifested 
I by the mistress of a second-rate baker’s shop 
'in a very second-rate neighbourhood. How- 
‘ever, when I cannot reach a certain bunch of 
grapes, I console myself by supposing that 
they are most probably sour, and that I am 
|as well without them ; so as I turned out of 
| Raymond Street I reflected that Mrs. Wil- 
|son’: rooms, being situated in a noisy, bustling 
| thoroughfare, would not be half quiet enough 
|for a mothers’ meeting; moreover that the 
| hot. air and various scents of the bakehouse 
‘would sometimes be anything but agreeable. 
| Then I began to consider where I should go 
|next in my search for a room. When one 
| plan fails, instead of wasting time by mourn- 
|ing over its failure, I immediately set to work 
| to form another. 

“There is Widow Smith,” I mused: to 
myself presently, “ why not call upon her? 
She has lived all her life,in Carbrook, and is 
well. acquainted with all the ins and outs of 

Chichester Road. I dare say she can direct 
me to some place suitable for us.” 

In ten minutes I was in her neat little 
parlour, chatting with her, at her fireside. 
She is a good Christian woman, and entered 
most heartily into my views. on, the subject 

‘that was uppermost in my mind, and volun- 
\teered to become one of the first attendants 
| at the projected meeting. ot 

“J am. thinking, _ma’am,‘,. she » said, 
“whether one- of my rooms would be -big 

enough for you.” 
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I glanced round, ‘What, in this tiny 
house!” For hers wasin deed a nutshell of 
a dwelling. 

“Qh dear no, ma’am. I am just about 
moving to one of them new houses in 
Mortimer Street. My eldest son, the one 
that lost his wife at Christmas, is coming 
home to settle with me for a while, and as he 
earns good wages, and likes to be comfortable, 
I felt that I must make a change. , So I’ve 
taken a nice seven-roomed house in Mortimer 
Street, and as the rent is rather high, I mean 
to let off two unfurnished rooms, and it 
strikes me, ma’am, that they would do very 
well for you,—at all events for a beginning. 
I have got the key, ma’am, would it be too 
much trouble for you to walk as far with 
me?” 

The best time is always the present 
time, so I accompanied Widow Smith to 
Mortimer Street, which had more the 
appearance of a square than a street, there 


being two straight rows of houses, with a 
third, rather shorter, crossing them at one 
end, but not so closely as to hinder a way of 
ingress and egress. It was a nest of small, 


neat, well-built dwellings, in the heart of | 





a poor, densely populated neighbourhood ; 
and No. 3, the one Widow Smith had 
fixed upon, was easily accessible from | 
all parts. The two rooms on the first floor | 
were of a tolerably good size, and as they 
communicated by folding doors, would, when 
thrown together, afford sufficient accommoda- 
tion for thirty or forty women. Should the 
meeting increase beyond that, it would then 
be time enough to seek for larger quarters, 
and perhaps Mr. Brown’s longed-for school- 
room might have sprung into existence by 
that period. I gladdened old Widow Smith 


by praising her rooms, and by promising to || 


take them at a weekly rental of five shillings, | 
provided that the vicar approved of my 





choice. 


BADENWEILER. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE POOR OF 


’ 


PARIS.’ 


In Four Parts.—Parts I. anp II. 


AsouT halfway between Freiburg and Basle, 
and immediately above the little town of 
Miillheim, there turns off from the great 
Rhine plain a fertile valley, gradually sloping 
upwards in a north-easterly direction, until 
it attains the height of 1,480 feet above the 
level of the sea. Met there by the out- 
stretched arms of the Black Forest, whose 
last dark spurs jut out at this point in 
bold heights, affording protection against the 
northern blast, the valley quietly ends in a 
piece of meadow land sprinkled with fruit- 
trees, which runs right up into the forest 
shade. 

At the head of the valley, overlooked by 
the wooded heights, but itself commanding 
an extensive view of the surrounding country, 
rises a rocky eminence crowned by the time- 
worn castle of the ancient family of Zih- 
ringen. From the topmost battlements of 
the old ruin the eye may feast itself upon 
the varied view which greets it on every side. 
To the north and east are the forest-covered 
hills sloping downwards till fir and fruit-tree, 
rock and meadow, meet in the vale below ; 
westward, spread out in broad expanse, lies 
the rich Rhine plain, traversed by the silver 
stream, and stretching away into the hazy 


distance, until the long blue mountain chain | 
of the Vosges rises to form a boundary line | 
of no common height or beauty. 

Nearer are vine-clad hills and orchard 
slopes that form the sides of the well-cultivated 
valley, which, dotted with red-roofed villages, 
and round, full, héavy-laden walnut trees, 
gives an impression of simple rustic well-being 
and comfort ; while closer still, beneath the 
castle walls, entering the ruins and encircling 
the rock which forms the foundation, are 
winding paths that lead downward through 
groves and greensward to pleasure-grounds | 
and shady avenues below. 


itinn nea 



























For a while we look from our lofty point | : 


of view with simple pleasure and delight ; ||) 


then the ancient ruin begins as it were to 
speak ; it bids us reflect, awakens questions : 


those walls of wondrous thickness, heavy | 


with ivy wreaths that sprout from stems of | 
centuries’ growth, send back our thoughts to | 
days gone by. We retrace the past, we 
think of feudal times, when first our castle 
sprang into existence, and, so musing and 


questioning, we slowly follow the windings | 


of the path downward to the park, but only 
to be met there by traces of a past still more 





remote, testimonies to man’s power and skill 
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before the feudal times, and while Rome was 
still in the zenith of her glory. 

We pause to reflect, but suddenly the 
merry strains of a band of music interrupt 
our train of thought; Jacques Offenbach 
recalls us peremptorily to the nineteenth 
century; so we listen for a while to the 
well-played programme of the Xur-capelle, 
and watch the passing to and fro of the 
bathing guests along the shaded alleys or 
the gently swinging motion of the hammock 
where others are reclined under the fragrant 
pines; then we turn again to the old fortress 
on the rock, with its village snugly nestling at 
its feet below, and ask it to lead us back into 
the long past, and tell us its ancient tale. 


Part I. 


Long ago, when the great current of Indo- 
European tribes had poured in from the 
Asiatic plain and swept across the continent 
of Europe, a great division of this group be- 
longing to the family of the Kelts settled 
down in the valleys of the Neckar and the 
Rhine. 

How long they may have remained there 
is uncertain, but in course of time their 
thriving settlements became the prey of the 
conquest-loving Teuton; their homes and 
farmsteads were destroyed, their flocks dis- 
persed, and they themselves driven ruth- 
lessly across the Rhine, far westward towards 
the Vosges. 

The Germans remained masters of the 
ground, but despising the agricultural pur- 
suits of their predecessors, they let the land 
lie waste and the villages fall to decay, while 
here and there they raised a solitary hut, to 
be again forsaken whenever conquest and 
carnage should call its inhabitants elsewhere. 

Meanwhile the yellow-haired Kelt watched 
ruefully from the further side of the Rhine 
the spoliation of his ancient property. Des- 
perate and frequent attempts were made to 
regain what he had lost; but all in vain. 
The Teutons were superior in numbers and 
in force, and to make all doubly sure, Ario- 
vistus was called in with his Marcomen to 
protect and defend the border. 

The excitement proceeding from the con- 
stant fear of attack excited the Marcomen, 
and enhanced the pleasure of possession ; 
they were well pleased with the district they 
had been called to defend, the soil brought 
forth with scarce any labour such fruits as 
were necessary to their subsistence, the brooks 
abounded with fish, and the woods with 
game, while in the solemn depths of the dark 
forest they could perform the rites of that 








faith which, amidst all his barbarism, burned 
so purely in the Teuton’s heart. No image 
could be made of his God, for none had 
seen Him‘; no one could approach Him but 
by reverent faith; no temple could contain 
Him; only in that forest, which they deemed 
interminable, and where the pine tree swayed 
its mighty branches, forming endless arches 
overhead and shedding solemn darkness 
below, might the great All-Father be wor- 
shipped. 

But although against the Kelts they had 
combated successfully, the Marcomen were 
about to learn that a more powerful nation 
existed than their own, and even the brave 
Ariovistus was obliged to yield when the 
disciplined Roman came forward to contest 
the field. 

The pleasant valley lying in close proximity 
to important Roman colonies was too tempt- 
ing a prize for the great nation to pass by, 
and after the defeat of Ariovistus at Bibracte 
it fell an easy prey into the hands of Czesar. 
Then it was that the favoured clime, the 
fertile soil, the topographical advantages of 
the district, became duly appreciated. The 
rocky height, with its commanding position 
at the head of the valley, was an advantage 
not to be overlooked ; the high round tower 
which still stands looking Rhinewards, and 
which served as a watch-tower in the feudal 
times, was probably preceded by a fortress 
raised by Roman hands. What is certain is, 
that later, when the district was fully sub- 
jugated, the Romans introduced many 
branches of civilization. 

The Latobriger, a tribe of the Marcomen 
who occupied the district now known under 
the names of Sausenberg, R6tteln, and 
Badenweiler, were given the rights of Roman 
citizens; they were supplied with proper 
implements of husbandry, and instructed in 
the arts of mining and agriculture. On 
Badenweiler especial care was bestowed ; 
the climate, bracing from its high position, 
and mild on account of the sheltering hills, 
was favourable to health, while the fruitful 
soil was found to be capable of much im- 
provement, and even of being rendered fit 
for the production of southern plants and 
trees. 

Where hitherto only the crab apple had 
brought forth its fruit, the delicious pears, 
peaches, and apples of Italy were introduced, 
the chestnut, maple, wainut, and other trees, 
were planted, cucumbers, asparagus, and 
many other varieties of vegetables were cul- 
tivated in the gardens ; an Italian vegetation 
flourished upon German soil. 
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The rich Roman citizens of Augusta 
Rauracorum, Robur (Basle), Brisiacum, and 
other colonies, often left their princely habi- 
tations in the above-named places to repair 
to the simple valley of the forest.. They 
built summer villas there, raised temples, 
thade roads to connect it with the larger 
settlements, instituted games and various 
amusements, made of it, in fact, a very Tivoli, 
to which they gave the name of Civitas 
Villarum. 

One thing, however, was wanting to make 
it perfect for the recreation of the Roman. 
To him the crowning pleasure, one which 
had become almost a necessity, was the bath ; 
this want was in Civitas Villarum peculiarly 
easy to supply. From a bed of quartz and 
hornblende in the neighbouring mountains 
springs a well of clear colourless water, of 
moderately high temperature; the little 
trickling streams which proceeded from it 
were gathered into one, and carefully con- 
ducted in pipes to a central spot in the 
valley, close to the foot of the eminence 
where. stood the fort. - Here was erected 
a public bath, exactly after the model of 
those of Rome, and although on a smaller 
scale, sufficiently spacious to accommodate 
a hundred bathers daily. These came not 
only from the great colonies already men- 
tioned, but‘ also from the ‘neighbouring 
towns, and even from beyond the Rhine. 

The building was. one story ‘in height, 
arched over with tufa and stone, and cover- 
ing an area of about 126 square perches. 
The inner part, containing in all fifty com- 
partments, was divided into two parts, one 
division being for the women, the .other for 
the men. The walls, ‘built of ‘tufa and lime- 
stone, cut of even sizes, and well fitted, were 
covered on the inner side with a thick layer 
of cement, of the same kind as that used 
by the Romans in road-making, and of 
wonderful durability. It was composed of 
finely broken bricks and tiles, which gave it 
its reddish hue ; when smoothed down and 
rubbed until the surface had become per- 
fectly even, a varnish was laid on capable 
of taking a high polish. 

All the baths were lined and the floors 
paved with slabs of white marble brought 
from the neighbouring quarries, The effect 
of the whole must have been very beautiful. 

The chief entrance was from the western 
side, and here stood the principal altar, 
having an inscription to Diana Abnola. The 
whole forest district, from the’ environs of 
Civitas Villarum to the sources of the 
Danube was called Abnoba. Whether that 





word 'be of Keltic or of Roman 
was attached to the name of the goddess, 


who was looked on asthe protecting divinity | 


of bath; wood, and mountain; hence the 
inscription. 


The baths, which owe their origin to the | 
Emperor Hadrian, and were built, therefore, | 


between the years a.D, 117 and 138, were 
much visited under the reign of their 
founder, and reached a still more flourishing 
state--under Probus and Constantine the 
Great. 
Constantine there was 4 considerable dimi- 
nution in the number of bathing guests, and 


after the year 368 A.D. they fell off almost | 


entirely. 

The evil repute into which pagan abuses 
had brought the bath in general probably 
acted upon that of Civitas Villarum. After 


origin, it | 


During the reigns of the sons of | 





the establishment of Christianity throughout | 


the empire the abuse and use of the bath 
were prohibited, thus by a ‘mistaken zeal 
making it appear that godliness and cleanli- 
ness were qualities diametrically opposed. 

It was natural that the colonies should 
share to a great degree ‘the fate of the 
mother country, and not only as regards the 
bath, but also in political and social matters, 
Civitas Villarum declined with the decline 
of, Rome. 

‘Taking advantage of the growing weakness 
of the Romans, the Teuton tribes, who, 
though benefiting by their instructions, had 
never learnt to love their conquefors, re- 
newed their efforts for’ freedom; the Alle- 
manni made repeated onsets, and although 


unable to obtain entire success, partial vic- || 


tories for a moment threw the colony into 


their hands. With the wild fury of vengeance | 


they ravaged the settlement, demolished the 
villas and temples, and threw themselves 


with especial rage upon the noble building || 
of the bath, as having been the object of the || 
The || 
vaulted roof was’ broken in; the massive || 


Romans’ peculiar care and taste. 
walls torn’ down, the marble-paved ‘baths 
filled ‘with huge fragments of mason-work, 
ana the whole left a shattered mass of ruins, 
to be overgrown‘in time with grass and weeds, 
and then left through centuries a hideous 
and deserted rubbish-héap. 

Finally the Romans withdrew entirely 
from the district, leaving traces of their long 
occupation of German soil, in their incom- 
parable roads, their well-worked mines, their 
system of agriculture, their language, which 
had gradually found its way into and inter- 
mingled itself with that of the old inhabit- 
ants, especially in matters regarding agricul: 
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|| ture, horticulture, road-making, and building, 
and finally in the name of the colony itself, 
which, with a certain modification, is still 
preserved in the name of Badenweiler. 

The Teutonic tribe of the Allemanni, who 
had so ruthlessly destroyed all that could 
| remind them of Roman domination, was not 
| destined itself to remain possessed of the 
| soil. The Franks in their turn attacked 
the Allemanni, and the German Tivoli be- 
came for years the theatre of war and car- 
nage. Finally, under the warrior-king Chlod- 
wig, the Franks forced the Allemanni into 
| subjection. The latter were allowed to 
| choose their own dukes, who later became 
| hereditary, but they could enact no law, and 
| were obliged to do homage to the Frankish 

king. A renewed attempt to regain their 

freedom was crushed by Charles Martel, and 
at length under the peaceful rule of Gunzo, 
the last of the dukes of the Allemanni, they 
accepted their fate and remained subject to 

the Franks. Charlemagne granted them a 
| constitution and appointed excellent gover- 

nors, under whom the district one more 
| revived and flourished. 
| A special history of the place for the next 
| few centuries it would be impossible to give. 
| Separate chronicles do not appear to have 

been kept ; united to Suabia, the ally of the 
| Franks, it probably shared its fortunes and 
| vicissitudes, and only in the end of the 
| twelfth century do we find the Roman 
| Civitas Villarum again assuming an inde- 
| pendent position and having a history of its 
own. 





Part II, 

Towarps the end of the twelfth century, 
| Civitas Villarum, known now under the 
name of Badenweiler, emerges from the 
darkness. The Dukes of Zahringen have 
crowned the rocky eminence with a fortress, 
strong-built, and fitted to resist the storms 
of time, the attacks of nature, or of man. 
The walls on the southern side are twelve 
feet thick, and are so built into the foun- 
| dation rock that it is hard to distinguish the 
| mason-work from the rock itself ; the entire 
crown of the hill is covered by the construc- 
tion ; the outworks extend further down the 
slopes,- and the high round tower looking 
westward over the Rhine plain serves now, 
as it may probably have done in the old 
Roman time, as a watch-tower. 

A considerable degree of prosperity marks 
the rules of the Dukes of Zahringen: the 
fields and vineyards are once more culti- 
vated, the lead and silver mines are worked, 





on the site of the old Roman villas three 
thriving villages are springing up, one 
close to the castled hill; sharing its name 
of Baden, and the other two below in the 
valley, dependent, like the first, on the lord 
of the castle. 

A few years later, and the old Roman 
denomination of Villarum meets us in the 
names of the three villages, Niederzweé/er, 
Oberwwezler, and Badenwez/er, in the Weiler 
Thal. 

In political, social, and religious interests 
these three villages are united by a common 
bond: the history of Badenweiler is that of 
Ober and Niederweiler as well. 

It were wearisome to the reader to follow 
this history in all its details. Thrown like a 
shuttlecock from one reigning family to 
another, we expect at every moment to see 
it drop and be taken up only as a part of a 
larger sovereignty.. Handed over to the house 
of Bavaria as the-dowry of Clementia, bride 
of Henry the Lion, exchanged by the latter 
with the Emperor Frederic I. for a property 
in Saxony, and later again given as a dowry. 
to the Count of Freiburg, to be sold by him 
for debt to Duke Leopold of Austria, we find 











the unhappy little state in 1409 sharing all 
the troubles of: the Austrian ‘house, ‘and 
obliged to join in the war against the Swiss, 
and suffer from their hands accordingly. 

The castle was taken. by the Swiss and 
pillaged, the villages burnt, and the garrison 
of the castle carried away prisoners. After 
twenty years of rule, Austria lost hold of her 
possession, but not until a bloody fight had 
laid it waste along with the neighbouring 
Alsatian provinces. The town of Basle was 
then called in to arbitrate between the con- 
tending parties, and John the Fearless, the 
last Count of Freiburg, wasdeclared the lawful 
possessor. But in 1444 he made a free gift 
of the state, with its inhabitants, to his two 
cousins, Rudolph and Hugo von Hochberg. 
Thirteen years of calm .and prosperity fol- 








peace-loving prince ; he succeeded in warding 
off all hostile attacks, while by prudence and 
address he considerably enlarged his do- 
minions, At the death. of his grandson 
without heirs, Badenweiler came into the 
possession of the house of Baden, under 
Margrave -Ernst, founder of the Baden- 
Durlach line. 

In 1517 considerable agitation was pro- 
duced bythe. general discontent of the 
peasantry in the south of Germany, and 
especially in Wirtemberg, where they formed 

















lowed this step; Rudolph, who by the death || 
of his brother became sole possessor, was a || 
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a confederacy known under the name of the 
“ Poor Conrad League.” Some of the causes 
of discontent were but too real, and the 
peasants’ claims were often just, though 
urged in an unjustifiable manner. Margrave 
Ernst saw this, and decided wherever justice 
dictated them to grant their demands. The 
intervention of the important towns of Basle, 
Strasburg, Breisach, and Offenburg was called 
in, and arrangements were made which led to 
general quiet and contentment. The leaders 
of the revolt were arrested and duly punished, 
but all the just demands of the people were 
granted, while Margrave Ernst voluntarily 
renounced certain rights which were galling 
to the people and unfit for the age in which 
they lived. The contrast between the Mar- 
grave’s line of action and that of many of his 
contemporaries was striking, for it was about 
the same time that, the Swabian league being 
renewed, an army was collected under the 
leadership of George Triechsess of Wald- 
burg, which attacked the peasantry in Swabia 
and Franconia, and inflicted the most fearful 
retribution. The revolt indeed was crushed, 
but at a sacrifice of upwards of 100,000 lives 
of the German peasantry. 

Margrave Ernst’s youngest son Karl, who 
succeeded him, was so beloved, that his sub- 
jects of Badenweiler and Lausenburg volun- 
tarily taxed themselves to increase the 
revenues of the young prince. 

It was under the reign of the Margrave 
Karl that Badenweiler first came into notice 
on account of its waters. Dr. Jacob Theodor 


| Taberneemontanus makes a passing reference 


to the existence of the spring in his work 
“New Wassercchatz,” which appeared in 
1544; but John Guinther, of Andernach, de- 
votes a long article to the subject, which 
Gallus Etschenreuter gives again in his Ger- 
man translation of Guinther’s Latin work. | 
He describes the spring as issuing from the 
side of the mountain, as containing a great) 
quantity of sulphur, and a small proportion | 
of saltpetre and alum, as being lukewarm, 
and as being efficacious in cases of fever, 
chest complaints, and other ailments. He 
recommends it both for drinking and for 
bathing, the latter especially for curing 
cutaneous diseases. 

In the year 1556, also during the reign of 
Margrave Karl, Protestantism became the 
state religion of Badenweiler. It was not 
without considerable difficulty that Margrave 
Karl introduced the new religion ; the Aus- 
trians, who were in power in Freiburg, did all 
in their power by attacks and threats to pre- 
vent it. Finally, however, the disputes 








established. 

Margrave Karl died in 1577. and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Georg I'riedrich, who seems 
to have been equally beloved by his subjects. 
Great rejoicings took place when the young 
man came of age, and his subjects assemb!ed 
to acknowledge him as their sovereign. Out- 
ward events were against him; the wars of 
religion disturbed the greater part of his 


abling him to defray the expenses of the war. 
died in his sixty-sixth year, after a reign of 
princes, caring for their subjects and beloved 


by them in return. 
Margrave Friedrich restored the castles of 








berg, his intention being to provide safe 


trouble his dominions. 
}soon took place. 

After the death of Turenne at Salzbach in 
1675,a fresh invasion of French troops over- 





their hands, and a party of soldiers advanced 
to Badenweiler on the zoth November, 1677. 


The little band who, under Corporal | 


Schmeller, garrisoned the fortress of Baden- 


weiler, was summoned to surrender. Schmeller | 
replied that they were not enemies to France, | 


and did not expect to be treated as such. 
This answer was not deemed satisfactory, 
the messenger who conveyed it was made 
prisoner, and the summons repeated. 
Schmeller with his little band held firm ; 
only when the French general Monclar came 
up with reinforcements, threatening to hang 
the messenger Schreiber on the lime tree 
under the castle hill, and to devastate the 


whole district with fire and sword if resistance | 


was offered, did the corporal surrender. 
Sixty French dragoons subsequently occu- 
pied the fortress. The inhabitants of Baden- 
weiler and the neighbouring villages were 
forbidden, under any pretence, to offer assist- 
ance to their rightful master, Friedrich 
Magnus, who had taken his family for safety 


to Basle, and who {found the few orders | 


that he ventured to issue were entirely disre- 
garded. 

The provisions which the French dragoons 
had found in the castle were soon ended, 
and raids were made through the country in 
search of food ; the peasantry were deprived 
of all they had for their support, and were 
exposed to the extreme of misery. 








reign, but his people manfully stood by him, | 
granting him large sums of money, and en- | 


In 1638 the margrave fell ill of a fever, and | 


places of retreat should foreign war again | 
This calamity too | 


ran the Rhine district; Freiburg fell into | 


dropped, and the Protestant religion was | 


forty-three years. His successors were worthy | 


Badenweiler, Rotteln, Kandern, and Lausen- | 
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| amelioration of the State; but three years 


| to rebuild it. 


_ son, Karl Wilhelm, who is known as the 
| founder of the city of Karlsruh. This prince 


_ the former place for the benefit of his health. 


| ceeded to the margravate. 


|| eighteenth year. 


s. 


| War. 
| coming to terms with the invading forces, 


| 8th April, 1678. 
| inhabitants of Badenweiler observed great 
| of their castle, and going up in black 
_ columns in the air. 
| drawn during the night, leaving the burning 
| ruins as a mark of their occupation. 


| Peace of Ryswick brought calm, for a time, 


| Basle—his castles at Badenweiler,j] Pforz- 


| enemy. As if to crown his misfortunes, the 


| the celebration of the peace festivities, and 
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This state of affairs continued until the 
On that morning the 


wreaths of smoke issuing from the windows 


The enemy had with- 


At length, in 1698, the proclamation of the 


to the exhausted country. The welcome 
news was celebrated, amid feasting and re- 
joicing, by the Margrave at his house in 


heim, Miihlberg, Berghausen, Remchingen, 
Staffort, Graben, Emmendingen, Sulzburg, 
and Rotteln having all been burnt down by the 


Margrave’s last remaining residence, the 
house in Basle, accidentally took fire during 


was likewise burnt to the ground. 
Determined, in spite of all these disas- 
ters, to raise his impoverished subjects, 
Friedrich Magnus established himself at 
Durlach, and devoted all his energies to the 


later new troubles broke out, resulting from 
the Spanish War of Succession. Badenweiler 
suffered terribly ; it was overrun by the enemy 
in 1709, and the fortress again attacked. 
From this date no further attempt was made 


In the same year Friedrich Magnus died 
at Basle. He was succeeded by his second 


had a great taste for art and the sciences, and 
encouraged their cultivation throughout his 
dominions ; he also improved the bathing 
establishments at Badenweiler and Sulzburg, 
and in 1724 his eldest son spent the season in 


Eight years later the young prince died, 
leaving a son, Carl Friedrich, who later suc- 


In 1733 the district was once more over- 
run by foreign troops—Russian, French, and 
Austrian, who were taking part in the Polish 
Karl Wilhelm, however, succeeded in 


and soon afterwards he established himself 
in his new residence at Karlsruhe. 

On his death, two years later, his grandson, 
Carl Friedrich, still in his minority, suc- 
ceeded him, but only assumed the reins of 
government in the year 1746, when he at- 
tained his majority, having completed his 


This prince possessed all the qualities 
necessary to a great sovereign. His domi- 
nions, indeed, were small, but he devoted 
himself to their amelioration with the same 
zeal and energy as if'all Europe had lain 
before him. ‘His rule, which lasted sixty- 
five years, was marked by improvements in 
almost every department. The taxes were 
reduced, the practice of torture abolished, 
schools were founded, science and art en- 
couraged, the roads multiplied and improved, 
every liberty that the people were ripe for 
was granted. As a watering-place, much 
was done to raise the position of Baden- 
weiler. 

In 1758 an attempt was made to establish 
a postal communication between Baden- 
weiler and Basle ; a coach-was to run twice 
a week ; but the undertaking seemed unlikely 
to pay, and soon fell to the ground. 

In the same year the Walnut Avenue 
(Nussbaumallee), in the castle grounds, was 
completed; it was then the only walk at the 
disposition of the bathing guests. 

In 1795 a panic seized the inhabitants of 
Badenweiler on account.of the neighbourhood 
of the French armies. As at the time of the 
Thirty Years’ War, the villagers carried off 
their household goods and hid them in dis- 
tant hamlets of the Black Forest, or stowed 
them away in storehouses in Basle. In 1796 
the French did in fact enter the territory of | 
Baden, but they came in the guise of friends ; 
property, religion, and a constitutional govern- | 
ment were assured. Heavy contributions were | 
however, laid upon the people. 

In 1797 Badenweiler was filled with the 
imperial troops; private as well as public 
outhouses were filled with the horses of the 
Austrian army; every available covered 
building was seized for this purpose. 

Up to 1801 contributions were levied, 
sometimes by the French, sometimes by the 
imperial troops ; but in 1801 Badenweiler re- 
joiced for a time with the rest of Europe in 
the restoration of peace. 

In 1801 the mines at the “ Haus Baden,” 
about a mile from Badenweiler, became the 
property of a private company, and were 
successfully worked, About 200 men were 
daily occupied. It was a gay sight, when on 
a holyday the miners in full costume, black | 
jackets bordered with silver lace, plumed 
shakos, and white girdles, accompanied by a 
band of twenty musicians, marched to the 
church of Neuenberg. The miners were 
nearly all Catholic, and were mostly from 
Saxony. 
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place in 1811, the Margrave Carl Friedrich 
was given the title of Archduke. He died 
after a reign of sixty-five years, being eighty- 
two years old, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, Karl Ludwig. 

In the same year Stephanie, the young 
wife of the archduke, paid a long visit to 
Badenweiler, making many excursions in the 
neighbourhood. She lived at the Crown 
Hotel, which was then considered the most 
fashionable in the place. 

In 1824 the grounds around the old castle 
were laid out with considerable taste ; the 
old Nussbaumallee was then, as it is now, 
the favourite and principal walk. 

In the same year the large hotel called 
the “‘ ROmerbad” was finished, and became 
the property of Johann Jakob Joner, in 
whose family it has since remained, the 





present worthy proprietor having done much 
| for the improvement of the establishment, so 
| that for comfort and convenience it has 
| become the first hotel in the village. 
| About this time an apothecary established 
himself in Badenweiler. Some years later 
once a day between Badenweiler and Mull- 
heim, carrying passengers, letters, and 
parcels, 

Thus all was going on prosperously, the 
future of Badenweiler seemed assured, fre- 
quent visits were paid to the place by the 
archducal family, all seemed to betoken 
prosperity, when dark clouds began to rise 
on the political horizon. 

The praiseworthy exertions of good and 
worthy men to rouse the German people to 


of thought and action than they generally 
cared to exert, were taken up and misapplied 
| by well-meaning but most imprudent indi- 
viduals. 


| a sense of their dignity, and more freedom 


| their country, and arrested it in its lawful 
| course of progress. 

Foremost amongst these were Frederick 
Hecker and Gustav Struve. The former, 
a lawyer by profession, residing in Manheim, 
a deputy in the Prussian Chambers, and 


youthful zeal and enthusiasm, which, added 
to a prepossessing exterior and some excel- 
lent qualities, won him many admirers, and 
made him the darling of the people. Hecker 
cherished a wild dream of a united Ger- 
many, a universal brotherhood, and the 
establishment of a republic throughout the 
Jength and breadth of Germany without one 





(1841) an omnibus was started, which ran} 


Admirers of theories, ignorant of 
|| facts, hasty in judgment, these would-be 
|| patriots sowed the seeds of discontent in 


leader of the Ultra-liberal party, was full of 





blow being given or one drop shed of } 
brother's blood. Great was his disappoint- | 


ment when, having marched from Constance 
to Kandern with a small body of followers’ | 


increased, to be met at Kandern by a body 
of Baden and Hessian regular troops. It 
was the 2oth April, 1848, General Gagern 
went himself to parley with the leader of the | 
volunteers. While fulfilling this peaceful 
mission he was struck by the shots of the | 
hostile party, and fell dead where he was 
standing. A sharp skirmish ensued, the 
volunteers were beaten and fled in haste to 
theirhomes. Hecker retired to Basle, and 
never again appeared on the political 
scene. 

Struve, meanwhile, had made a some- 
what similar attempt, and was in his turn 
repulsed by the regular troops, but not like 
Hecker to withdraw entirely from the field of 
action. 

Gustav Struve was a man of no very 
great talent, and remarkably little judgment ; 
he was enthusiastic about carrying out the 
republican ideas which inspired him. Ten- 
der almost to a fault towards the helpless 
and oppressed, of a warm and affectionate 
disposition, his lack of judgment and deter- 
mination to enforce his views in season and 
out of season, led him to act and speak in a 
way entirely at variance with his kindly 
nature. 

It is impossible, while tracing this sketch, 
for the writer not to recall that happiest of 
all the Christmas Eves of our childhood spent 
in the house of Gustav Struve’s mother in 
Karlsruh, a few years before the Baden 
revolt. It was Gustav Struve’s voice that 
thrilled through our hearts, and made them 
leap when he summoned us to the fir tree 
brilliant with waxen lights; it was he who 
made the rooms ring with our merry laughter, 
his hand that for us giant-like cut the hang- 
ing gifts from the topmost branches, and 
made each one of us almost beside ourselves 
with joy over the possession of a toy worth- 
less almost in itself; it was he who made his | 
mother’s heart glad in looking at the per- 
fectly happy group around her; and it was 
Gustav Struve who gambolled with us over 
our Easter eggs, teaching us games, and 
getting permission for us to do a score of 
forbidden follies; and it was to him we 
listened wonderingly as he argued with | 
our elders on the wrong and almost sin of | 
depriving an animal of life in order to supply | 





a human being with food; and here was || 


Gustav Struve now proclaiming, “ Victory, | 
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which he expected every moment to see || 
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or annihilation! Victory or annihilation— 
these are the poles betwixt which the struggle 
must vacillate till one or theother be obtained. 
Humane means, or such as are founded on 
reasonable calculation, are nothing but the 
absurdity of folly, and ruinous weakness. We 
must only keep the useful in view. And to 
attain our end a// means are justifiable.” 

Arrived in Loérrach, Struve began by arrest- 
ing the authorities emptying the public money- 
chests, threatening to shoot the officials if 
they refused to give up the treasures, and 
forcing the whole male population between 
the ages of eighteen and forty to join his 
ranks. 

The republic was formally proclaimed 
from the town house. 
Similar proceedings were repeated in Kan- 


entered the village, and no sooner had the 
rioters espied the shining of their bayonets 
than they took to their heels and fled off to 
the woods. 

Order was restored, but the peaceful in- 
habitants still had much to suffer. Private 
dwellings were searched, arrests were made, 
and one man, Jakob Nuszbaumer, of Ober- 
weiler, having been captured with arms in 
|his hands, was seized and shot on the place 
| before the Romerbad Hotel. 
| Quiet seemed to reign once more. Gus- 
|tav Struve was released; there was appa- 
| rently no further danger at hand. 

But all was not ended with the suppression 
| of the revolt of 48. The general revolution 
| which followed was something much more 
| serious; the army fraternized with the people, 





dern, Miillheim, and Oberweiler, in the last of| the archducal family were in danger of their 
which places the foundry was seized, and/lives; it was only by the aid of Prussian 
orders given for the casting of a certain|troops that the people could be brought to 


quantity of cannon and ammunition. 


But the lawless band was stopped in its| 


proceedings by the arrival of regular troops 
sent out from Karlsruh; they met them at 
Staufen on the 24th of September, and the 
rioters were completely routed and put to 
flight. The peaceful inhabitants of the dis- 


trict who had been forced to join, returned | 


joyfully to their dwellings, hoping that an 
end had come to the disturbances. Struve 
and his wife fled to the mountains ; but not- 
withstanding the peasant’s garb in which he 
had disguised himself, Struve was recog- 


nised and arrested by the men ,of Schopf- | 


heim, and was put under the charge of sol- 
diers at Miillheim. 

Notwithstanding this defeat of the leader 
and of the principal band, another troop of 
rioters, about 300 strong, advanced on the 
25th of September to Badenweiler, threat- 
ening to set fire to the houses if the 
young men of the place refused to join 
their ranks. The pastor Zandt, and the pro- 
prietor Joner, were led off bound to the 
town-house because their sons refused to join. 
The whole village became a scene of fear 
and confusion. For a couple of days the 
unfortunate villagers were at a loss to know 


| what to do; but at length help was sent from 


Miillheim. A company of Baden regulars 





| submission. 

No sooner was peace and order restored 
than the archduke recommenced his efforts 
'for the improvement of Badenweiler, and it 
|is to his untiring efforts that the place owes 
‘its rapid rise, and the ameliorations which 
were made year by year. 

Onthe 6thof July, 185 1,the foundation stone 
of Zrinkhalle was \aid, the ceremony being at- 
|tended with all due festivity. Shortly after- 
wards the archduke visited the place himself, 
|and inspected the site and foundation of the 
building. 

This was the first time since the insurrec- 
ition had been quelled that Leopold had 
|visited Badenweiler. It gave him no more 
| pleasure to mix with his people, as he sup- 
posed they felt no affection for him. He 
seldom left his residence at Karlsruhe, and 
|could never get rid of the sad recollections 
|of what had passed. And yet when in 1852 
| death took him from his people, he was much 
iregretted. He had been a just and mild 
| sovereign, and was mourned as such. 
His second son, Friedrich, succeeded him, 
first as regent for his elder brother, who was 
incapable of governing, and on the death of 
the latter as reigning archduke. 
| Under his rule we may now take a look at 
| Badenweiler as it is. 
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MADEMOISELLE DE GRANDPRE AND HER WORK 
OF BENEVOLENCE IN PARIS. 


Translated from the ‘* Deutsche Hausfraun Zeitung,” 


organ des Verbandes Deutscher Hausfraun-Vereine ; 


Edited by LINA MORGENSTERN. 


Tue only prison in Paris which is set apart 
for the reception of women is St. Lazare. 
There are, alas! so many claims on ‘it that in 
1873, 11,411 prisoners were sent there, and 
11,397 released. 

The four divisions of the prison include— 

(1) Those who are awaiting trial. 

(2) The condemned. 

(3) Young girls who are receiving slight 
punishment. 

(4) Women of evil life who are imprisoned 
by the police. Besides these are such poor 
women as seek in a prison that shelter from 


hunger and homeless which the workhouse’ 


at St. Denis is too full to give them. 

Since 1842 the Presidency of the Police 
has fought in‘ vain against the terrible cir- 
cumstances which arise from such a mixture, 
and has frequently asked that another house 
should be set aside, at any rate for women 
awaiting trial, and for girls under six- 
teen. The circumstances always remain 
unaltered, and a French author, Maximilian 
de Camp, writes thus :—“ It is a disgrace to 
Paris, this prison, the cradle of all crime, 
whence more evil goes out than ever comes 
in.” 

St. Lazare is a school of crime, from which 
theft, murder, and immorality go out un- 
blushing. 

In 1865 a grey-headed priest, the Abbé 
Michel, came to the prison as Brother of 


Mercy. He was accompanied by his relative, | 


Mademoiselle Pauline de Grandpré.. When 
she gradually got to know of the terrible 
circumstances that formed life in this prison, 
she formed’a resolution as soon as she had 
overcome her first impressions of horror and 
scorn. She resolved to devote her life to 
these unhappy women and to their salva- 
‘tion, to improve the condition of their prison, 
and to interest herself for those who were 
released. She collected all the informa- 
tion that experience could give from the 
Director, the officials, the prisoners, and 
the Sisters of Charity who visited them, 
and she came to the conclusion that St 
Lazare was a frightful blot upon human 
society, and must be laid bare before 


the public in order to find a cure for its 
evils. . Mdlle. de Grandpré wrote at that 
time, “If I were to try to énlighten public 
opinion, who would believe me? ~The 
prisoners must be defended, prejudices be 
|uprooted, nobody be named, nobody com- 
plained of; I must take the whole responsi- 
bility of this fight upon myself, and it is a 
‘fight that must be fought, not only against 
ideas that have been grasped and accepted 
| for centuries, but against the Government, 
which will think itself criticised, although 
really it is a question of reforming abuses.” 

Mdlle. de Grandpré did not hesitate: After 
a month’s reflection her decisions took 
shape. 
had to be done :— 

(1) The prison must be reformed by ex- 
posure in the press. 

(2) The poor women on being released 
must come to her care, and for this purpose 
a society must be formed. She now set 
to work with courage. 

In November, 1868, she wrote an article, 
“The Condemned Women of St. Lazare,” 
which brought upon her the displeasure of 
the Government, but did not dishearten her. 
In 1869 she published this essay in the 
Moniteur, “Houses of Refuge,” and “The 
Work of Benevolence at St. Lazare.” The 
appeal of the latter was not made in vain. 
Presents of linen, clothes, and money came in. 


brought together a general meeting to found 
a Society for Discharged Female Prisoners. 
This developed very slowly, threatened by 
disappointments and violent attacks; but 
Mdlle. de Grandpré held on bravely. 
Nevertheless, in March, 1870, when she 
published an article, “The Reforms of St. 
Lazaré,” in the JJoniteur, its columns were 
forbidden her henceforward for ever; all 
dispute about the prison was suppressed. 
Abbé Michel, at nearly eighty years of age, 
was dismissed from his post because he had 
helped the prisoners, and Mdlle. de Grandpré 
| was threatened. with arrest. Both returned 
lto the Hospital of St. Louis, but the brave 
woman wrote from there, “I shall persevere 


A short time after this Mdlle. de Grandpré | 


She knew what she wanted, what | 
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through all these battles ; I feel I am in the 
right ; our Society of Mercy is founded, and 
the work of reform will also unfold.” She 
relates many cases from her practical expe- 
rience ; I will quote only one of them. 

“Tt was an evening about Christmas-time. 
The Refuge door-bell rang ; I opened the 
door. A pale, trembling woman with bent 
head stood before me. I said, ‘Come in, 
my child.” She came in without saying a 
word. Her rags scarcely covered her; she 
seemed weary to death with hunger and 
cold. I made her sit down by the fire, 
and observed with horror that she had 
neither dress nor chemise under her cloak. 

“ A woman without chemise, without sufli- 
cient clothing’! What misery! I quickly 
fetched her linen and adress. When she had 
recovered her strength, and had enjoyed food 
and drink, she told me her story. Franziska 
B——— was released from the prison of 
St. Lazare, after being detained there three 
months without trial. She left the prison 
with three francs:in her pocket ; three days 
later she had nothing left, In her despair 
she asked the police to help her. She was 
offered St.. Lazare as a shelter. In horror 
she rejected the proposal, and wandered 
several days and nights in Paris wearily, 
and without work or food. When her 
strength failed her she sat down on the 
bank of the Seine, intending to put an end 
to her wretched life. Then she remembered 
my visit in the prison. She knocked at my 
door, and the work of the Refuge saved her. 
I gave her back to work and to life. When 
there was any lack of linen or ‘clothes, I 
turned to the ladies of my‘ Union,’ and before 
long these kind helpers would come and 
bring in ample quantity what I wanted. The 
most elegant ladies did not shrink from 
driving to me with their packages, and would 
work together for the unhappy.” 

A general assembly of February 5, 1870, 
brought together a great number of ladies 
and gentlemen, in order to found the society 
for female prisoners. ‘The war interrupted 
this work of mercy, until in November, 1871, 
the mayor of the roth arrondissement set 
aside an official room for the meetings of 
the Union.” The object of thesociety is— 
to protect women against; the danger of 
falling, and to secure them when discharged 
from prison means for renewing a respect- 
able life, without distinction of belief and of 
nationality. 

Homes of refuge were established for dis- 
charged female prisoners, but those women 


immorality were kept apart from those who 
had been in prison pending inquiry, or for 
some slight offence. 

It is precisely in this separation that the 
work of mercy begins, for the last-named cases 
are often the result of association with the 
first-named, and are then lost beyond salva- 
tion. These homes of refuge do not only 
provide momentary and lasting help as well 
as moral improvement to women who are 
released from prison, but to every woman 
who is a prey to misery or despair. 

¥or the present the lady patronesses have 
hired dwellings in the different parts of the 
town, as no houses have been, ’so far, built, 
on purpose, and in these hired houses the 
poor women are received, and are provided 
with lodging, dress, food, and work, and are 
under the superintendence of the Lady 
Patronesses. 

At the head of the “ Union” is'a couneil 
of administration, many lawyers and doctors. 
There is a committee which gives’ informa- 
tion about work, a committee of ladies who 
teach, who give instruction in handiwork and 
in other work, and enable girls to begin and 
finish an apprenticeship; a committee: for 
clothes; and there are numerous ladies who 
watch over and control the women under 
their care. The founder of the ‘“‘ Union” is 
at the head of the chief office, and is elected 
for life. The lady vice-president is elected 
for three years. 

Thus the chief management is in the 
hands of Mdlle. de Grandpré, and since 
January, 1876, Countess Chatel has been 
president elected for three years, assisted by 
Madame Douterleau. 

In 1874 the work received right of incor- 
poration, from a prefect of police, Monsieur 
L. Renault, with the following restrictions :— 

(1) Five days’ notice is to be given as to 
place, day, and hour of the meetings. 

(2) Those objects only are to be pursued 
which are contemplated in the statutes. 

(3) Every year a statement of accounts 
and a list of members is to be sent in, to- 
gether with a clear account of their residence 
and position, and: in the same! way ‘a «list 
showing the women who have been sheltered, 
and what has become ofthem: . «  « 

Thus the courage ‘of a woman has) been 
able to begin this work: of true: humanity, 
and to give it lasting shape—a: work that 
gives moral freedom and a life of honourable 
bread-winning to. thousands of unhappy.and 
lost women. May she long: continue ‘to: re- 
joice in a work so» fraught with. blessing to 





who had been punished for grave crimes or 


others, H. Fs LORD, 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES 
BY HIS 


OF A CURATE’S LIFE. 


WIFE. 


Part I. 


PERHAPS there dues not exist in the whole 
extent of Christendom a position which more 
imperatively demands the exercise of all the 
moral and intellectual qualities, in addition 
to high religious principles, than that of a 
curate of the Church of England. 

He is expected also to have had a uni- 
versity education, to be a good reader and 
preacher, as well as an earnest worker in the 
parish and the schools. In fact, the work of 
a curate is no idle task, and if conscienti- 
ously performed, is one of the noblest a 
Christian man can undertake. 

In his home, however, other responsibilities 
attend his position, not arising alone from 
that position, but owing to the small stipend 
which curates, as a rule, receive. Unless a 
curate has private means he must possess 
firmness, self-denial, and courage to dispense 
with the comforts and refinements to which 
he perhaps has been accustomed in his 


| childhood, and most certainly at the uni- 


versity, to avoid the disgrace of debt. 

He must learn to overcome a feeling of 
shame or mortification when the expensive 
broadcloth his profession obliges him to wear 
looks brown and shabby, and must be able 
to endure the impositions of his landlady or 
the badly cooked provisions she places before 
him without a murmur. 

Marriage on the income of a curate is out 
of the question, unless he is brave enough to 
risk the unkind and sneering remarks so often 
unjustly made respecting curates who marry 
for money. 

In fact he is far worse off than a mechanic 
with his two guineas weekly. The latter can 
live in one room, wear fustian and corduroy, 
and marry a wife who can scrub the floor, 
wash his clothes, and cook for him and his 
family, with honour and praise to his position 
instead of disgrace. 

Notmany yearsago, when a curate’s stipend 
was often as low as #50 a year and seldom 
above a hundred, the writer has known many 
curates’ families in which the wife, a refined 
and accomplished woman, has been servant 
of all work and nurse in her husband’s home, 
performing the most menial offices by stealth 


for the sake of his position, and not only sav-/a title. 


ing the wages but the board of a servant from | 


|a store which was seldom enough for them- 
selves. Many curates’ wives even now in- 
crease their husbands’ income, if they are 
capable of doing so, by daily tuition; but 
this is only possible where the wife has been 
denied the infant love so dear to a mother’s 
heart, and the voices of little children are 
not heard to gladden the curate’s home. 

But perhaps all this can be more clearly 
illustrated by my own personal experience as 
a curate’s wife during the last thirty years. 

The changes, the trials, the vicissitudes of 
such a period, varied as they have been by as 
imuch of happiness as can be expected on 
earth, though brief and fleeting, may indeed 
be correctly described as “ Lights and Shades 
in a Curate’s Life.” 

My husband, the son of a clergyman with 
a large family, married early in life. 
father had encouraged the studious habits of 


eventually to send him to the university. 
Circumstances which need not be narrated 
here prevented this result until after his son’s 
marriage. 

After completing his terms at Oxford a 
title to orders was offered to my husband by 
a rector in the south of Devon, who had 
heard of him through a mutual friend. 

I was not able to accompany him to 
Exeter, and the week he spent in that town 
while preparing for the bishop’s ordination 
was a period of anxious expectation for me. 
When at last on the Saturday I received a 


passed, and was to be ordained in Exeter 
Cathedral on the following day, I could truly 
sympathize with his thankfulness and joy. I 


clergy man had been his ardent desire. 

I could not leave home, as I longed to do, 
to be present at his ordination, for I had 
many arrangements to make before joining 
him at Plymouth, and to undertake such a 
long journey just for one day seemed to me 
an unnecessary expense. 

I should have been still more confirmed in 
this opinion had I then known the stipend 





offered by the rector who gave my husband 
Frank Lee had unfortunately been 
brought up to know very little of the value of 





His |! 


his eldest son in the hope of being able | 


letter telling me that he had successfully | 


knew well that from his boyhood to be a | 



























































money, or at least money’s worth. In his 
father’s home all he needed was provided for 
him in a simple, inexpensive manner. 
had never been accustomed to luxury or 
extravagance, but whether the plain style in 
which his father lived would require one 
hundred or five hundred a year he appeared 
to have no idea. 

I was myself too little acquainted with 
such matters, yet I often laughingly told my 
husband when we were first married that, if 
charged for an article of food double the 
usual price, he would pay it without question, 
from not knowing better. 


It is a great mistake to allow young people | 


to grow up ignorant of whata certain amount 
of money will purchase, especially when their 
future means of subsistence will depend upon 
their own exertions. We had, however, 
learnt deep lessons of the commercial value 
of money during the four years of our mar- 
riage, before his ordination; yet my husband 
had avoided any calculation of what amount 
might be left of our little property after the 
university expenses had been paid, and he 
hesitated to tell me that the stipend was only 
fifty pounds a year till he met me at Ply- 
mouth station. 

He had taken small yet comfortable apart- 
ments not far from the church at ten shillings 
a week. It was too dark when I arrived to 
explore the neighbourhood or look at the 
church, we therefore entered our new abode, 
and after unpacking a few things, returned to 
the parlour to enjoy a refreshing cup of tea, 
and, as I hoped, a serious talk over our 
finances. 

“Now, Clara,” said my husband, as I re- 
ferred anxiously to the amount of the sti- 
pend, “don’t let us discuss money matters 
to-night ; I want to tell you all that has 
occurred since I left London, I had not time 
for long letters at Exeter. 

“I suppose I must admire your costume,” 
I said with a smile, as I noticed the clerical 
coat and vest and the white tie in which he 
was arrayed. ‘What a peculiar dignity it 
gives to a young face!” 

“Not more than the office requires,” he 
replied ; “but let us talk of something 
else. You will be delighted with the church, 
Clara; it is old-fashioned, and beautifully 
situated in the midst of an extensive grave- 
yard, with picturesque monuments and almost 
groves of yew trees.” 
wf,‘ This place appears to be a long distance 
from Plymouth, Frank,” I remarked. “ I 
suppose it is a suburb of the great town ?” 

“Yes, and from the hills which rise in 


He | 


| every direction there are most beautiful views 
| of the sea and the Breakwater.” 

| “I am longing to see all these most won- 
'derful sights,” I replied. “Where is the 
| rectory ?” 

| “Close to the church. You must go with 
| me to the schools to-morrow before the ser- 
vice, and be introduced to the rector. He is 
/a most polished, gentlemanly man, and I 
‘feel sure we shall get on very well together.” 

| And so he continued to talk, and I to 
| listen, till by degrees the conversation drifted 
‘into the inferior but all-important subject of 
| £. s, d. 

It became, however, very soon not only 
|important, but grave; for after a few simple 
calculations we found that of the £1,000 
legacy, which enabled my husband to enter 
the university, scarcely £100 remained ; and 
when that was gone we should only have fifty 
pounds a year to live upon. 

Such a prospect to people older and more 
experienced than ourselves would have re- 
presented utter poverty, starvation, and ruin ; 
but with all the hopefulness of sanguine 


youth, the fear of such a result was banished 
by the reflection that my husband had been | 


‘successful. Might he not expect, with his 
talents, certain preferment in a few years? 
'and then we pictured, as others had done 
before, a pretty country church and rectory 
|in some rural village, with an income of three 
| or four hundred a year, and all dread of debt 
or poverty at an end. 

In a month we had become completely 
reconciled to the position and the locality: 
| Many of the congregation had called upon 
us, and we had been invited to dinner so 
| frequently that I began to imagine the posi- 
| tion of a curate and his wife one of the most 
| agreeable in the world. 
| Perhaps the accustomed Devonshire hos- 
| pitality was embellished by the fact that a 
large number of the congregation were mili- 
| tary or naval officers stationed at Plymouth 
| or Devonport, who resided with their families 
'at Stokeleigh, and gave a superior tone to 
the society we met. ‘The rector also was a 
|man ot good family, and highly connected. 
|The curate and his wife were always wel- 
comed at the rectory, even as uninvited 
guests. : 

One evening soon after our arrival we re- 
ceived an invitation for the first time to dine 
at this pleasant house, which stood in the 
midst of gardens, orchards, andshrubberies. It 
was yet early in January, for my husband had 
been ordained at Christmas; therefore at a 
little before six, when we entered the rectory 
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gate, the tree-shaded walk to the house was 
in midnight darkness, and till our eyes be- 
came used to the gloom we had to feel ourway. 

“ Where is the bell, Frank ?” I said as we 
neared the door; and as I spoke I became 
conscious that a third person was present. 

“T have rung the bell; I think some one 
is coming,” exclaimed a silvery voice in the 
darkness ;” and then added, “It is Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee, I believe : allow me to introduce 
myself, Esther Millison.” 

“ T have heard of you, Miss Millison,”’ said 
my husband, “and I am happy to make 
your acquaintance even in the dark ;” and 
the eyes, by this time accustomed to the 
gloom, enabled us to distinguish each other 














kitchens, and with the sick and the sorrowful 
both a friend and a nurse. \| chu 
Under this active lady’s guidance my our 


husband quickly learned, not only the names the 

of streets and houses, but obtained the good- | of 
will of the inhabitants, who, when he visited pror 
them alone, were never tired of sounding the | leav 


praises of their “ dear Miss Millison.” | \| side 

As the curate’s wife, I of course made || pew 
myself acquainted with the duties of the | onl; 
parish; but not for one moment would I T 
have dared to deprive the poor of such a | plac 
kind and energetic friend. || pro! 

By many she was spoken ofas the “rector” | || and 
of the parish, and indeed she doubtless | bel 
knew more of the poorer parishioners than | || anc 





























in outline sufficiently to shake hands. the old rector himself. He had quickly | nav 
The next moment the door opened, and /|learnt to trust to her opinion when he or ser 
the hall lamp threw its dazzling light upon| his curates were required to visit or relieve || \| for 
us as we entered. ‘After a warm greeting| those in want or sickness. | A sys 
from the rector’s daughters, during which | “‘T believe I do take too much upon my- | dur 
I had no opportunity to catch even a glimpse | self, Mrs, Lee,” she said to me one day; | to 
of the owner of the sweet voice, one of|“ but Mr. Gibson, the senior curate, is a || | pre 
them led her away, and I was ushered to| widower, as you know, with a large young || | un 
another room. | family ; and he is thankful to me for relieving | sou 
_While removing my walking apparel I was | him of part of his duty.” | rou 
picturing to myself the face and form ofa} “Ahyes,’ I replied, “I have noticed a | m«¢ 
lovely and graceful woman. What was my|number of young people in his pew; why, || | sol 
astonishment, therefore, on entering the draw- | the eldest is almost a child !” | to; 
ing-room, to be introduced by the rector to! “Ellen was not thirteen when her mother 
a tall, angular woman of five or six and|died,” said Miss Millison, “and there are | in} 
thirty, with a face disfigured by a large) five younger than herself.” | ste 
mouth, an ungainly nose, high cheek-bones,| _“‘ Was she active in the parish?” I asked. || 5 || pr 
small eyes, and pale brown hair in untidy| ‘No, poor thing, she was an invalid for {| cl 
curls on each side of a narrow face ! | years before she‘died ; and if Mr. Gibson did | | th 
And yet, with all these defects, I could | not add to his stipend of a hundred and fifty || we 
see that though the face was plain, it was not}a year by taking pupils, the position of his | || Wi 
actually ugly, even at my first glance. Miss | family would be worse than many of those in | || m™m 
Millison was talking to my husband when I | the parish whom we speak of as‘ the poor,” | w 
was introduced, and she resumed the conyer-| All this made me very thoughtful. Our |! | 01 
sation with her face slightly turned from me,|own finances would need replenishing by th 
and while I heard the voice I forgave the face.|and by; and while I determined secretly | 1] 
But at dinner she sat opposite to me and|what I would try to do, I reflected with || || le 
whenever sae spoke, how the change as-|thankfulness on the fact that Miss Mil- | & || s 
tonished me! the smile lighted up every|lison’s activity in the parish would enable |! fe || w 
feature, and the sparkling intelligence of|me to carry out my intentions. | | b 
the pale grey eyes so beautified the face,} And yet it may be said that as a clergy- | \| al 
that I could almost imagine I was looking|man’s wife these duties should have de- | || n 
upon another person. 1 . volved upon me, with the help of district || | 1 
After that evening I discovered the value jvisitors. If so, then those in authority || | 
of this lady in the parish, and quite forgot ;should devise some plan by which curates || 3 
her plainness. I used to say that she knew |/and their families might be paid a suffi- |) | h 
every man, woman, and child of the poorer|cient stipend to support them in comfort, \ 
class that lived in it. Indeed, a more useful|and leave each free to perform the duties || 1 C 
person toa young clergyman could not be|their position involves, without having to | || ¢ 
found in any parish. earn an additional income by other means. || li ¢ 
_ Miss Millison was the head of the district] The ways and doings of a country parish | | tl 
visitors, chief at the Dorcas and mothers’/in the suburbs of a large garrison town || | 
meetings, at the schools and in the soup-/and a seaport were new to me, and the first | | a 
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| our arrival. 
the second lesson, and, as usual, the banns 


of marriage were read by my husband. After 


pronouncing the usual caution he turned to 
leave the reading desk, and I noticed in the 
side aisle that several persons were leaving a 
pew and approaching the communion rails, 
only standing aside to allow the curate to enter. 
The approach of these people, who 
placed themselves in front of the rails; the 
'| prominence of white in the bonnet trimmings 
'| and gloves of the women, who evidently 
belonged to the humbler class; the appear- 
ance of “ Jack” in the attire of the British 
| navy, and the opening words of the marriage 
service in my husband’s voice, prepared me 
for a sailor’s wedding. 
Never before had I witnessed a marriage 
during the service at church, but as I listened 
to the words, “ Ye are here,” &c., “in the 
| presence of this congregation,” I readily 
understood that the early Christian Church 
sought to confirm by the presence of nume- 
| rous witnesses the mutual and sacred cere- 
mony which is afterwards ratified by the 
solemn words, ‘‘ Those whom God has joined 
together let no man put asunder.” 

There was something exceedingly touch- 
ing in the appearance of a large congregation 
standing or kneeling as the marriage service 
proceeded, and joining in the responses with 
clear voices. Indeed, this association of 
those present with the young couples who 
were plighting their troth cast a giow of 
warmth and reality over the whole cere- 
mony, very different from the cold and half- 
whispered words in an empty church, with 


| unusual event which startled me occurred at 
church, on the second Sunday morning after 
The service had proceeded to 


‘Well, in almost every case, when a man- 
of-war’s man is married, the banns have been 
put up a week too late. The third reading 
takes place on the Sunday, and the bride- 
groom’s ship is perhaps under orders to sail 
early on the following morning. The mar- 
riage must take place before twelve o’clock, 
and as he will have left the port long before 
twelve on Monday, there is no other oppor- 
tunity but that which occurs immediately 
after reading the banns for the third 
time.” 

“ But why do they not wait till he returns 
from his voyage?” I asked, “if they are 
young. It must be so dreadful to be sepa- 
rated on the very day after they are married, 
and the young wife to lose her companion. 

“ Perhaps this class of people as a rule are 
wanting in these romantic sentiments, Clara,” 
said my husband, laughing; “ indeed, in some 
cases I know it to be so. ‘The marriage takes 
place in this hurried manner to secure to the 
sailor's wife her husband’s half-pay during his 
absence. This is forwarded to her from head- 
quarters on, the production of her marriage 
certificate and other official proofs that she 
is the wife of a sailor in the navy on.board a 
certain ship.” ; 

For some minutes I remained silent. It 
appeared now as if all my feelings on the 
subject had been merely sensational and 
romantic, to be completely crushed by 
the introduction of the utilitarian element, 
4 s.d. But common sense came to my aid, 
and I said at last, ‘“‘ Well, Frank, I can see 
it’s all right; these girls whom sailors have 
chosen for wives, if respectable and: careful, 
will have something to support them during 
the absence of their husbands, and I am 




















only a wedding party, or perhaps no more 
| than the necessary witnesses. 

| _ During my two years’ residence at Stoke- 
|] leigh I witnessed not a few of such scenes; 
|| Sometimes as many as three or four couples 
were united in marriage directly after their 
'| banns had been read for the third time, and 
although it lengthened the morning service, I 
never lost the impression made by the cere- 
| mony under such surroundings. 

| I must own, however, to feeling a chill of 
regret when, speaking on the subject to my 
| husband.with this impression strong upon me. 
| “TJ am afraid I shall dispel the illusion, 
| Clara,’’ he said, with a smile, “if I tell you 
| the principal cause of these marriages during 
| the morning service, but I am sorry to say 
| that facts are stubborn things.” 

'| And what are these stubborn facts?” I 





glad there is an opportunity for them to be 
married during the morning service under 
such circumstances.” 

I talked to Miss Millison on the subject 
after this, and she spoke most. warmly of 
many of these lonely wives whom she knew ; 
and she reminded me also of another fact, 
which reconciled me to marriages during the 
service independently of other reasons. 
“You forget, Mrs. Lee,” she said, “ that 
when an unmarried sailor in the navy reaches 
port he is paid off the whole of his money. 
In very few instances, has he firmness or 
courage to save any portion of it. The half- 
pay sent to his wife is, I know, carefully pre- 
served by many hard-working women, and 
Jack comes home to a comfortable little cot+ 
tage or room, to receive a loving welcome, 
instead of being cast on shore to be robbed 





asked. 


tand left destitute.” 
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TAKING A HOLIDAY IN PENMAENMAWR, 


NORTH 


WALES. 


BY MADAME COULIN., 


Part I. 


Amonc the greatest pleasures of life may| 


certainly be reckoned the “having friends,” 
friends not of yesterday, but old, tried, sure 
friends, who stand backing up, so to say, 
one’s life, pretty much as these variously- 
tinted mountains do the valley and town of 
Penmaenmawr. 

Standing in the radiance of a rainbow, 
which has just stepped in at the window as if 
to welcome me, I reflect, that however beauti- 
ful nature may be, we need the “ sweet 
music of speech” to make it perfect, or very 
soon—much sooner than those who have not 
proved it can imazine—it becomes to us a 
painful solitude, and we too begin towonder— 

** Oh, Solitude, where are the charms 

That sages have seen in thy face?” 
and end by being quite sure that a happier 
residence is that in “the midst of alarms,” 
than in this beautiful, solitary, and therefore 
“horrible place.” Friendly books can, it is 
true, mitigate and soften this feeling, but 


happy are they who, in their holiday outing, | 


see about them the friendly faces as well. 
Have you ever noticed how coy mountains 
are? The sea comes to welcome you, and 
you at once appreciate his beauty or his 
grandeur. “Oh, what a glorious sea!” and 
“Oh, how calm and lovely !” are among the 
compliments you make him. Nor does this 
admiration diminish with closer intimacy ; far 
from that, it tends always to increase, till by 
the time you have to leave and go home to 
dull streets and town life you take leave of 
him as of some friend ; and even your children, 
all begirt with miniature boats and ships, and 
laden with seaweed and pebbles, and spades, 
manage, in defiance of nurse or governess, 
to reach his waves, and almost pathetically 
wish him good-bye, and “ faithfully promise 
to come again next holidays.” It is 
not so with mountains. Their characteristic 
is that of a reticent constancy, not of an open- 
handed geniality. Beautiful they always are, 
but until with painful labour you have 


veil till you are in despair. 
splendid day in June having so climbed the 
Faulhorn, and waiting patiently on the small 
plateau which forms its summit. There out 
before us was, we all knew, a most splendid 
view ; butwhiteclouds, so delicate and fine they 
might have been gauze, covered it up. We 
could see the glaciers and rivers of snow, 
and hear the falling avalanches of the Jung- 
frau as it stood out so clear and lovely in the 
afternoon sun ; but that afternoon sun was 
sinking, and the peaks and fantastic heights 
we had come to see were all veiled. We 
sighed, one and all, but we had to reach 
Grindelwald that night, and the way at that 
time was a rough and dangerous path. 

“We must give it up,” said one of the party. 

“Yes, truly, I fear so,” said another. 

“It’s always sowith mountains,” exclaimed 
a third, crossly, “ they are the most capricious 
things in the world.” 





to go, that’s our best chance ; they will relent 
then,” said the first speaker, quite gravely. 
We laughed at his idea, but followed his 


mountain relented, and the veil began to 
‘rise. Would it rise enough? On and up it 
'went, and we watched it breathlessly. All 
ithe Schwarzhorn, and the lovely Silberhorn, 
jand the Eiger, and the Monch—peak after 
peak, but the church of the mountains, the 
splendid spire-like Finsteraahorn, was still 
hidden ; yet calmly and majestically, with a 
sort of quietness that one could feel, the 
cloud veil still moved upwards, till, to our joy, 
the whole of this magical view was distinctly 
plain before us. 

Now the mountains of Wales resemble 
those of Switzerland, minus the sublime and 
unapproachable. ‘They, too, require you to 
come up amid their heights if you would 
appreciate their beauties. Only that whereas 
in the Alps all seen is seen but very partially, 
and that at great cost of fatigue of body, such 








| conquered their heights, it is very little of 
that loveliness you can see. Even then they 
often veil themselves, and -refuse to lift the 


as none who have not tried it can imagine ; 
every gracious hill and mountain in Wales, 
even those the roughest of character, can be 


“ If we leave off staring at them, and turn | 


advice, and true enough the spirit of the | 
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thoroughly explored with very little strain or 
inconvenience whatever. 

The guardian mountains of Penmaen- 
mawr are “Penmaenmawr” and “ Pen- 
maenbach,” “Pen” in Welsh means “head,” 
so that here in Wales, at least, a man’s head 
is literally his “ Pen.” As for “ Mawr” and 
“ Bach,” they signify “ greater” and “ lesser.” 
So then Penmaenmawr means the greater 
mountain, and its comrade the lesser moun- 
tain, and they two shield this lovely valley 
to right and left ; the heights behind, scarlet 
with heather, or yellow with gorse, or partially | 
forest covered, or quarried out into spots of 
ugliness, er rising bare and bleak, joining 
from one to the other of these two guardian 
heights, so as to make the valley of a semi- 
circular form. 

But this enclosed semicircular valley is 
not all called Penmaenmawr, the eastern 
half is Dwygyfylchi, which, though it does 
look so terrible a word to pronounce, becomes 
in a Welsh mouth a musically sounding “ Dul- 
gevelchi!” I may add that Welsh is pro- 
nounced slowly, letter by letter, and is very 
pleasant to hear if well spoken. 

Now this valley, as one walks along by 
the sea, is about three miles across, and 
perhaps because it is so gay and genial that 
the very clouds are attracted to it, is truly a 
very rainbows’ castle, and they seem to lead 
a jolly life in it, and to be gifted with re- 
markably social dispositions. It is rare if 
any old rainbow appears alone, much 
oftener he brings the younger members of 
his family out with him, and to see a whole 
family of rainbows out together is, I assure 
you, a curious spectacle. 

“ Every one who has been in Penmaen- 
mawr has to answer three questions,” says 
my friend, joining me in the bay-window. 

“Have they?” I reply, with my eyes still 
fixed on two baby rainbows disporting 
themselves in the horizon ; “ and pray what 
may they be?” 

“The first is, as of course, ‘Have you 
been up Penmaenmawr ?’ the second, ‘ Have 
you seen the Druids’ stones?’ and the 
third, ‘ Did you go to the Menai bridge?’ 
Now we are talking of going up Penmaen- 
mawr this afternoon, if you agree to it.” 

‘*T shall agree then, and be thankful.” 

“‘ Don’t be so sure of that,” observes a lady 
visitor; “are you a very good climber?” 

“No, but Iam a steady one, and don’t 
knock up.” 

“So far, so  well,—but—can 
walk over walls ?” 

“Hem ! well, at a pinch I can.” 





you 





“ And can you put up with treachery ?” 

** Not at all.” 

“You need not answer so decidedly ; 
you'll have to learn if you go up Penmaen- 
mawr, for the top of it is all one huge stone 
heap, bounded by a marsh and precipice on 
one side, and a high wall on the other, and 
each stone of all that stone heap, or very 
nearly so, will prove a traitor. If you step 
on this end of it, it will tip up at that ; if you 
plant your foot plump in the middle, it will 
go over on one side ; and if ever you imagine 
that for this time you hold it secure, it will 
just slip back and throw you down alto- 
gether.” 

“A pleasant prospect, but forewarned is 
forearmed,” remarks my friend, ‘‘ and as you 
seem to understand these stones so well, I 
propose that you go with us.” 

‘If you like, I will,—and take buns ; buns 
are the soothers and comforters of the 
English mind; with a waterproof, an umbrella, 
and a bun, they can defy alike stones, storms, 
and temper.” 

“Temper! dear me, I thought you were 
going to say ‘hunger,’ ” exclaims my friend. 

“No, temper. Alas! how many a party 
has temper spoilt—and just for want of a 
bun! Why, if your child is on the full 
scream, and you just give it a bun, it will 
stop instantly,—that is, if it has cut its teeth. 
It’s a remarkable instinct in the English race, 
so I shall go home now, and dine, that I 
may come back to you early,—and be quite 
sure of one thing, I shan’t forget the buns.” 

So saying, our lively visitor took her leave, 
and we set ourselves to prepare the plan of 
our expedition. As all the rainbows had left 
the sky, which was now blue and cloudless, 
we agreed to attack the giant from behind, 
and so, on the reunion of our party, took 
train for Llanfairfechan, a pretty village 
decked all in green, which has a mountain 
stream murmuring along it, as if unwilling to 
quit so fair a spot without making a longer 
sojourn. The small stone houses of this 
village stood in gardens, and looked cosy 
within and without. We backed out of it, 
up a lane that led us on to hilly slopes, till 
at last we seemed to be in a sea of the 
greenest undulations, the rocky Penmaen- 
mawr looking down on us from the distance, 
as if it would say, “ You won’t find me quite 
SO easy,” 

It has said that to many a one before us ; 
it has said it over and over again to the foes 
of Welsh liberty. 

Now the pastures of the Alps are of so 
yast an extent, and enclose so much in. the 
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way of forest, ravine, and rock, that their 
boundary, even if it happens to be of walls, 
as it is in some places, never offends the 
eye. This is not the case in Wales; wherever 
the pasture is worth anything it is mapped 
out, so to speak, by solid stone walls, high and 
grim,—for of stones there are a_ plenty. 
When these enclosures are square, of small 
extent, and numerous, their effect is injurious 
as far as the beauty of the landscape goes, but 
when on some heather-covered mountain 
side you see a little farmhouse, a few trees 


and gardens enclosed in an inner circular | 


wall, its pasture and black and white cows 
being enclosed in an outer one, the effect is 
very pretty. Moreover this last fashion of 
building is,no doubt, just that of the ancient 
times. ‘ The Britons,” says Strabo, ‘‘ enclose 
a large circuit with felled trees””—notice, they 
had plenty of forests then, and lived among 
them,—“ and build within it houses for them- 
selves and their cattle.’’ The. circular 
enclosures with the homestead and cattle 
within are, to my mind at least, one more 
proof that the ancient Britons were driven 
into Wales. But they betray another secret : 


they proclaim very distinctly the love of} closures. 


holding their own, which is a characteristic of | 
this people. 

** Warmed as he works, he casts his eyes around ; 

On every foot of that improving ground 
Hts own he sees.” 

But we had been climbing up slope after 
slope, and though each was grassy and easy 
the process was a tiring one. The proposal, | 
therefore, to sit down, and while taking a 
rest “begin on the buns’,’ met with general 
approbation. The view in front was undu- 
lating hills, that just below mapped out in 
walled enclosures; across one of these a 
woman was walking. 

“ Take notice of her,” cried out our lively 
visitor of the morning ; “she is going to help 
the haymakers in the next field, and in a 
moment or two you will see her walk over 
that wall,” 

And true enough she did, putting her 
feet in and out of, the stones with all the 
ease imaginable. The sight made us glance 
round to the wall of Penmaenmawr, 

“Shall we.have to get over that?” we all 
exclaimed together. ‘Is there no stile, no 
ladder, no Why, it’s-seven feet high !” 

“ Oh, that wall is nothing! there is a 
second, and even a third,” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed a stout lady of 
the party, “and who is to help us over?” 

Our lively friend laughed. “Come,” said 
she, “don’t be cowards, we'll carry them by 





assault. But as all prudent statesmen, all 
wise railway companies and bankers, keep a 
reserve fund for times of emergency, I pro- 
pose we keep in hand a reserve of buns tili 
all perils are passed.” 

But though we took the advice, and laugh 
ingly pocketing the rest of our buns started 
off to carry the wall by assault, it very nearly 
got the better of us. How we ran to and 
fro in search of an easier place; how we 
took the advice of a donkey-boy on the 
other side; how some of us stuck on 
the top, and all at last got over without 
a tumble, and, as our bun-carrier ex- 
pressed it admiringly, “without the loss 
of a crumb,” is now a matter of history. 
|Suffice to say we found ourselves very 
| soon quite at the base of the Great Pen’s 
stone_heap, for really that word better ex- 
presses the appearance of the upper part of 
this mountain than any other I can think of. 
If giants, as old tales tell, once lived here- 
| abouts, they may have carted them out here 
'to mend their roads with. 
lcome thus far without climbing a second 








But we had not | 


'wall, and entering into several small en- | 


wee little cottage, with a wee little Welsh- 
woman on its threshold, 
kindly, and watched our approach with in- 
terest. We were to her so many twopences. 
We drank her glasses of milk; but her speech 
was an unknown tongue to us. These Welsh 
cottages bear the impress of comfort. 
There is in all a display of crockery, and 
useful household pots and kettles, bright 
and glistening ; there will be also the same 
arrangement of them as in a Swiss room,—as, 
for instance, the dresser or set of drawers 
below and the rows of shelves and crockery 
above ; the sofa, too, is often there, and the 
face of the clock is conspicuous for its clean- 
liness. In our poor English homes how 
rarely is elegance extracted from common 
things! It’s just the feeling that everything 
you lay your hand on is clean and fit for use ; 
it’s just the firelight dancing on and reflecting 
from so many well-burnished articles, as they 
hang by the wall at your side, every one of 
them like a piece of armour that has helped 
to win a battle, which gives these pleasant 
cottage homes their charm and yalue. 

Oh, if people did but know how to make 
the most of common things! 

All mountain populations are so:deeply in 
love with their mountains that their faces are 
stamped with it ; patriotism, spiced with self- 
respect, and a grain of avarice looks out of 
these Welsh faces. Many among them are 





In the inner one we came on a | 
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kindly faces, which would doubtless remain 
constant and true for ever. 

And now, refreshed by a peep into this 
little cottage, we carried our third wall, by 
means of a very clumsy set of stone steps, 
and attacked and overcame the stone heap, 
which here and there gave way to a little 
path. The top is wild enough, for it is the 
broken walls of the ancient ruined fortress, 
“Braich y Dinas.” The place was one of 
the strongholds of North Wales. Here 
it was that Llewellyn’s army awaited the 


Edward. 

Hark! Let us listen to the English king’s 
proposal: “Give up Snowdon, send your 
son David Llewellyn to the Crusades, never 
let him return without my consent, and I 
will give you a pension—you shall have 
£1,000 for life.” 





Hark now to the reply. It was the Welsh 
National Council, and not Llewellyn, who) 


| replied: “Snowdon is part of Wales; the 


Kymry will never resign it, nor submit to see 


| their princes deprived of their ancient in- 
| heritance.” 


| To our right is Penmaenbach ; the town out 


ment of hills,” said our gay lover of buns, 


| the Druidon, the Yr Meini Hirion, the famous 


| wouldn’t hold out. You see this great marshy 
| bog between us and the sea? Well, beyond 





I think you will allow, with me, that that | 
was a dignified answer, and in it you hear 
how the Welsh called themselves Kymry, | 
about which word I shall have much to say | 
later. 

Meanwhile let us enjoy the view, for it is 
beautiful. Out yonder is Puffin Island, An- 


and very dangerous it used to be. But now 
do be seated, for our day’s work isn’t done 
yet. ‘There’s the going down. Do you see 
where Bangor is over there? That’s a place 
for you.” 

“Historically, I suppose you mean?” 
said I. 

_ “NotI; Idon’t care for history. Besides, 
it is not the historcal Bangor. I meant it 
was pleasant to lodge in; one has not to”—— 

“ Oh, what a lovely rainbow !” interrupted 
a listener, little judging of the effect of her 
words, for our gay friend instantly closed her 
basket, donned her waterproof, and caught 
up her umbrella. 

“ A rainbow!” echoed she, ‘then we are 
in for it! Let us go down, let us go down 
quickly, One never can move without a rain- 
bow looking at one and saying, ‘ Don’t be 
frightened, I’m not bringing the Deluge, 
only a heavy shower,’ ” 

So now there we were, the lucky light- 
bodied members of the party skipping over 
stones and boulders and jagged rocks, like 
so many gazelles, the unlucky heavy-bodied 
ones stumbling and slipping, catching at 
everything that could be caught at, and when 
nothing could, making a drag of their um- 
brellas ; till at last, amid mingled groans and 
laughter, we reached wall No. 1, and this 
time making no demur about it, for the rain- 
bow had gone in and the storm had come 
out, were over it in a trice; and pleasantly 


glesey, and the Menai Straits, whose waters | beguiled into thinking we might escape wall 
are blue of the bluest ; the iron ropes of the | No. 2, turned into what proved Bypath Mea- 
famous suspension bridge glitter in the sun-| dow, which landed us as near as might be in 
shine, and look like the threads of a cobweb; | Castle Despair, and as Bypath Meadow was, 
farther out, squatting down among those| of course, down-hill, we had to return up- 


| cient pass of Penmaenmawr was down there, 


trees, is Beaumaris, and Penrhyn is nearer. 


yonder is Llandudno, and the Great Orme’s 
Head stands boldly out in the sea, looking 
grand. Below lies our own valley of Pen- 
maenmawr, and we observe how the moun- 
tains hemming it in are varied and heather- 
covered, forming a contrast to the greener 
hills behind us and to our left. 

“Out yonder behind, among that parlia- 


seating herself and opening her basket, “is 
Druids’ Circle.” 
“Ts it far? Couldn’t we go there now?” 


asked some of the party. 
“ No, my dear ladies, we couldn’t; buns 


the mountain goes down abruptly. The an- 








hill, and reached wall No. 1 once more, just 
in time to open our umbrellas and take 
shelter as best we might under it. 

“ That’s just it,” said our gay friend, “ with 
an umbrella, a waterproof, and a bun, one 
can do wonders.” 

“We have kept our tempers, and that’s a 
wonder,” observed the stout lady, with a pant. 

Very merry we were under that wall, so 
merry that four rainbows came out and 
looked at us. “Weather permitting,” as 
steamboat captains say, we at last started 
afresh ; and taking this time a dirty path 
down a veritable Hill of Difficulty, at once 
rapid and stony, with just a touch of danger 
in its rude zigzags, we reached a pretty forest, 
and came out of it with sore feet but light 
hearts into the road leading to Penmaen- 
mawr, tea, and comfort. : . 

Of “Kymri Vu, Kymri vydd,” I must 
speak in another chapter. 
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MADGE LORIMER’S LEGACY. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘f PH@:BE OF PLASTHWAITE.” 


BooK THE First.—MADGE LORIMER. 


CHAPTER 
Can it be expected that the readers of 


I, 


romances, however indulgent they may be, | 


| can take interest in a story which on its first 
page declares that the woman whose name 
stands in capitals before one’s eyes was in the 
| days of her youth dubbed “old maid”? 
Old-maidism and a love story do not at the 
outset appear to make common cause be- 
tween each other; still, what seems so unlikely 
may yet be possible. Whether Madge Lori- 
| mer shall, by kindly readers, be accounted a 
heroine or not we must leave to their own 
judgment; as we have known her, we know 
that she was a woman fighting the battle of 
her life honestly and nobly, and without 
scaring her neighbours by unavailing shrieks 
at the hard blows that were dealt to her. 

But why was she so dubbed “old maid”? 
| in the first case by a set of acquaintances 
over which no single individual alone had 
power to rule. Amid these circumstances 
she, a young girl, had been a principal actor, 
yet one whose independent action had been 
the most under the control of others. She 
had been drifted by this control out of what 
had seemed a fair course into what had as 
truly seemed an adverse one. Concerning 
these circumstances some pages will be given 
as to their broad divisions ; minor details are 
best left, for it all happened so long ago that, 
except to Madge herself, the broad facts are 
all that are remembered. 

Madge Lorimer had grown up to be a girl 
of a haughty and proud bearing. She hada 
quick intellect, and the distasteful power in 
her of measuring too accurately the foibles 
and follies of her neighbours. The percep- 
tions of some one or two matrons about her 
told them that she by no means judged them 
by their own standard ; rather that she had 
set them in the just balances of her judgment, 
and had found them wanting. They felt, 
without the need of words to tell them, that 
this girl, newly stepping into the world where 
for so long they had held their reign, despised 
them. Consequently they hated her, but 
discoursed with smooth-tongued volubility to| 
each other of her qualities, one neutralizing | 





'the good that the other allowed, both setting 
| down as an ultimatum their conviction that 
“she would never marry.” 

Once such words had come to her ears, 
and what was it to her? Just nothing; she 
had long before that made up her own mind 
on the subject ; such words looked only like 
a piece of foolish spite. Her judgment of 
these women was, after all, just. 

This manner that we have taken of ushering 
her on to the stage of our story does not pre- 
sent her in an amiable light. But perhaps it 
is well that one’s virtues should not be pro- 
claimed aloud in the ears of new acquaint- 
ances, the forced sweetness is cloying to one’s 
appreciative capacity, and the herald’s var- 
‘nish gets in aftertimes to be looked upon as 
'a part of the true metal. And the true metal 
of Madge Lorimer’s character is what we who 
know it would make known. In her life 
came no exciting succession of sensational 
deeds which enchain the ears of listeners, 

but it has been a beautiful life, a life where 
a great belief and trust in God’s providence, 
fired by as pure an affection, has existed from 
_days before those in which her cavilling ac- 
quaintance dubbed her “ old maid.” 

Our years are more than hers; we look back 
_and see her as we first saw her, just emerging 
from her childhood—a girl pure and noble- 
hearted, upright and honest in the small daily 
deeds of a home-taught child. Moulded by 
that home teaching pleasantly and easily, 
knowing no trammels in her guiding rein, the 
years ran on, and she, in her innocence, won- 
dered how those beings felt whose deeds she 
had read of, but whose deeds must have been 
the outcome of stronger, more passion-stirring 
influences than she could imagine in the 
modern routine life she knew. Presently the 
sweet uneventful routine was broken. 

To look at this life for some short moments 
can be no great waste of valuable time. 
There is so much weariness and sordid cla- | 
mour of gold-seeking in the daily breath we 
breathe, that surely a halting for an hour | 
when our minds may shut out dull, pressing | 
necessities, and dwell on the nobility that has 
existed in this world, may conduce to the en- 
nobling of our own souls. Such an ennobling 
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we think may come from looking at this life 
which we have known. Somebody has said 
that a woman’s life should have no history— 
in the abstract this is true. The woman who 
has such history as can get into daily print 


| and into the daily talking of common men is 
_ by no means in consequence a happy woman. 


Rather the pure beauty of her womanhood 


| gets soiled by so much human breath, unless 





her deeds are of the very highest. But to 
say that no history, meaning thereby the 
strong masterful current that can mould the 
future life, should touch a woman is scarcely 
true. A double tithe might be taken, 


surely, out of the mass of womenkind we pass | 
in the city streets, who would declare that | was all that struck the eye. 





tion, folded it up, and laid it ona pile of 
similar white packets that stood on a work- 
table by her basket. Then she stooped and 
stirred the fire. 

The rattling click of a door-handle high 
upstairs sounded, children’s voices and the 
clatter of feet came down the staircase and in 
at the open door. The mother rose from her 
stooping posture by the fire, turned round, 
and waited watching and smiling. 

It was a large room. Almost out of sight 
of the fire, seemingly in the coldest corner by 
the window, might be seen the crossed knees 
of a young girl. Looking across carelessly 
from the fire to the window, that, at first sight, 
Heavy folds of 


either the overbearing current of events, or,|a dark curtain fell down at the side of the 
to some, the wielding of events, has made| window, and it was against these folds the 


their life a history. 

But the history remains unwritten ;—in the 
nature of things it comes that the blessing of 
silence should fall on so much that gets done 
in this world. Surely it is well that it is so. 

Margaret Lorimer’s history was of this 
sort, the changing of the current of her 
life, but silent under the shadow of the daily 
unremarked deeds that came to be done by 
her. 


CHAPTER II. 


In a quarter of London then more fashion- 
able than the mutations of social whims now 
allow it to be, livedthe Lorimers. Mr. Lori- 
mer was a solicitor, with offices in Gray's 
Inn, and his home was in one of the Blooms. 
bury streets. By this time a change has 
crept over the spirit of the locality. The 
outside shape of the houses must remain as it 
was, but into Manchester Street, where he 
lived, hascomea pervading show of decadence, 
made more prominent by one house here and 
there standing out from its fellows invested 
with the well-cared-for look of old times. So 
stands the Lorimers’ house now. But we are 
forgetting; our business is with past days. 

A great bell had just rung ; it was luncheon- 
time, the children’s dinner-time. As yet all 
were children, there were no grown-up sons 
and daughters. 

It was winter. In the dining-room by the 
fire sat Mrs. Lorimer. She was bending over 
some shining white linen work, a child’s gar- 
ment. Quick, deft fingers set in the orderly 
bead-like stitches ; she looked up now and 
again while the table was being Jaid, as if she 
were comparing the time of the maid’s prepara- 
tions with a task she had set herself. As 


the great bell had rang she stood up, shook out 
her work, surveyed it with seeming satisfac- 





girl sat with the winter light falling on her 
knees, her head and shoulders hidden in the 
shadow of the curtain. She sat in a low 


|chair, and was reading; one hand held the 


book up before her eyes, the other made a 
resting-place for the elbow of the uplifted 
arm. . We can only see above the book the 
outline of a dark head against the darker 
chair, a curve of white forehead—that is all. 
Below came the book ; it evidently engrossed 
the whole of tke girl whoread it. It was old, 
most certainly belonged to an age when the 
gaudy binding of railway literature was un- 
known; it was brown and substantial, with the 
curves of the graver's tool on the back of it, 
and the dull red of worn gold in the curves. 
“ Corinne” was written on it. 

The children ran in. 

“ Madge dear,” said her mother, “we are 
waiting.” 

“Yes, mamma, yes,” was the dutiful 
answer. 

But Madge did not riseat once. She seemed 
to be over-careful of her book ; she laid it 
on her lap; in so doing had uncrossed her 
knees, and let herself sway round so that she 
almost faced the dark curtain, and showed 
nothing but her stooping shoulders to the 
inner part of the room. 

Mrs. Lorimer stood at the head of the 
table waiting; she did not choose to have her 
children straggle in to dinner in unorderly 
fashion. She was not an impatient woman, 
but—well, her daughter Madge had been 
lately indulging in laziness—laziness that 
came in the midst of things she had been 
doing with all her energy, an unreasonable 
fit, a vagary. It had been holiday-time ; the 
mother was glad that the governess was 
coming back the next day ; Madge would then 
have her regular work, which would allow no 
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laziness. ‘Come, dear,” she repeated. She 
turned her head and saw what we have said 
could be seen—only a girl's stooping 
shoulders. 

Madge had her book on her lap, she had 
let her two hands.fall on the open pages. 
What was she thinking about, that she did not 
at once shut it and obey her mother’s call? 
She did not know what she was thinking of; 
she felt something sad and sweet, a dull lump 
was in her throat, her whole mind was away 
sharing the woeful, passionate life under the 
Italian sun. A tear fell on the back of one 
outspread hand.. She was terrified ; had her 
mother seen? Hastily she rubbed the other 
hand over it, dashed it up across the. eyes 
that were full of more tears. The lump was 
frightened out of her.throat, What ever had 
come to her? to her, strong Madge Lorimer, 
who prided herself on her common sense, 
who had set herself in her unsentimentality 
to scorn people who she had heard talk to 
her mother of books they had read, and had 
confessed, yes, openly and with no shame— 
had confessed to crying.over them. She 
shut the book, carried it over to the furthest 
side of the room, and took her place at the 
table. 

As she walked across the room one could 
see what she was like. A tall girl, dark and 
handsome, slim and straight, and dressed like 
the other two sisters who had come down- 
Stairs, in a dark green tartan dress, warm and 
plain. There was no show of costliness about 
it, it was simply a useful winter frock ; her 
black silk apron was just like her sisters’; in 
her dress she was a child like them, But 
not like them in a certain grave thought that 
at that moment filled her face, or in the 
womanly dignity that led her steps, that ruled 
the grace of her figure, as she took her ac- 
customed place among the rest. As time 
goes there was only one year’s space between 
her and her sister Siby] ; in fact, there was the 
broad_ gulf that stretches between what is only 
a child and what is a woman in her complete- 
ness. . Old German songs tell of a broad 
river, needful to pass, but bridged over by a 
single gossamer thread ; Madge, as it were, 
was. now treading fearlessly, because un- 
consciously, such an almost invisible bridge ; 
the sun of her new day was rising, and leading 
her young feet along the silvery path ; before 

another sun rose she would be landed on the 
further shore, would look back, would see the 
broad river bridgeless. 
A knock sounded at the door. 
“There is papa,” cried Sibyl, and jumped 


Madge was helping herself to some _ pota- 
toes ; she stopped to say, “‘ What a ridiculous 
baby you are, Sibyl ! 
you before!” 
on her plate. 










As if papa never took | 
Then the potatoes were put | 


“What's the use of pretending you don’t | 


care, Madge ? 
rather have papa take us to skate than any- 
thing else. 
the holidays.” 


You said this morning you'd | 


I wish it wasn’t the last day of | 


Madge looked up at her mother and smiled, | 


as if to say, “‘ Was there ever such a baby as 
Sibyl?” She herself had a dim thought like 


Madge, when the holidays were over. Ina 
vague way she was feeling the want of some- 
thing, she. knew not what. 

But no less than Sybil’s did her face 
brighten when.her father came into the room 
rubbing his hands to warm them. 

“ Well, girls, are you ready?” he asked, as 
he went up to the fire. 

“Shall be in two minutes, papa,” answered 
Madge, beginning her dinner. 

“Two minutes,” repeated he; “that is 


I think you must give me a little longer.” 
He sat down. 
Madge laughed. . “ Allright, papa. It was 
only a figure of speech, I suppose.” 

“My dear,” began Mr. Lorimer, “ the 
doctor and my new pupil will be here to- 
night. I gave him your invitation, and I 


in. 








think, to tell the truth, he somewhat ex- 
pected it.” He looked over to his wife and 
smiled. 

“Very well. We could not do less than 
ask them, I think: What is the boy like?” 

“What is he like ?” repeated he. “ Let me 
see. Heis tall, certainly ; will be a fine man, 
I should say, some day, such as your humble 
servant.” 

“Vain man,” said the wife, admiringly. 

“Don’t interrupt, my dear. Well, asI was 
saying, he is tall and dark—yes, I suppose 
you would call him dark ; I have no doubt 
he thinks himself handsome. What more 
am I expected to tell? As the extent of my 
acquaintance with the gentleman extended 
to about the space of halfan hour, I’m rather 
doubtful about the manner in which I ought 
to jot down his qualities. 
in making a compensating balance of virtues 
and vices.” 

“Who is papa talking about?” asked a 
little boy at Mrs. Lorimer’s elbow. 
“Why, cousin Philip, of course,” wisely 
explained Audrey. 





up from her chair. 


“Who's he?” asked the child. 


rather a small limit for me to have luncheon | 


I might be unjust | 














Mrs. Lorimer’s, that it would be well for her, | 
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CHAPTER III, 


We must go back an hour or two and answer 
the child’s question. 

A certain Philip Lorimer, son of a cousin 
of the Mr. Lorimer we have seen, had chosen 
law as the profession by which he thought he 
might make his greatness in life, and after 
due writing of letters and a fulfilling of pre- 
liminary forms had been articled to the firm 
of Lorimer and Scammell in Gray's Inn. 

That morning the fact of his reception as 
a pupil had been accomplished. He had 
gone up with an overdrawn notion of the 
outer dignity of law. Once before he had 
seen his father’s cousin down at Middleport, 
and he, having a certain suave dignity of 
manner and bearing, had impressed the lad 
with some unfounded belief that in the scions 
of law, even down to clerkship in the offices 
at Gray’s Inn, the same dignity was to per- 


| vade the tone of things. 


Imagine, then, the shattering of such a 
belief to a lad who, by his inborn tenden- 


|| cies, was susceptible to the show of things. 











He saw a square open space where the 
frozen snow had become pulverized, and was 
scattered about by the frosty wind in the 
shape of dirty, drab-coloured dust, the houses 
making the quadrangle all brown, lifeless, and 
dingy, inside as dingy an office, where the 
windows were so thick with griminess that 
the barest filtration of sun-rays managed to 
light them up; for topmost stone of the accu- 
mulated mass of dull, grim, aged-looking 
existence, an old man standing on the hearth- 
rug in the inner office—standing as head of 
the house to receive its pupil. 

This old man was short, thin, and wheezy, 
he seemed to be using his utmost energy in 
gathering up what were the age-loosened 
shreds of professional suavity. He spoke 
some few words to Dr. Lorimer, some few to 
his son, with Mrs. Lorimer standing by. It 
all seemed the show of a half-dead reality. 

Young Philip had known, of course, that 
the name of the firm was Lorimer and Scam- 
mell, but to him the Scammell was all but a 
dead letter. If such a person existed, he had 
supposed him a secondary character, his 
father’s cousin he had looked upon as being 
first. 

The truth was just this :— 

Years ago, when the lettering on the door- 
posts of the offices had been first painted up, 
it had set forth to clients and the curious 
public the actual truth as concerned the 
degree of each member of the firm. Then a 


rolled on there had been changes. The 
fluctuations of life and of individual capacity 
had made frequent oscillations in the actual 
headship of the two names; still the old title 
had been retained. At the moment of young 
Philip Lorimer’s personal acceptance of the 
mentorship of the firm, therefore, old Mr. 
Scammell was actual, though scarcely, by 
reason of his age, acting head, and Mr. Lori- 
mer, nominally second, was, except in the 
presence of his chief, virtual head. 

There is scarcely a family where all the 
deeds of each member of it shall be declared 
worthy of display under the broad glare of 
sunlight. As the old-world phrase hath it, 
there is a skeleton in every family. 

Such a skeleton was in the Scammell family, 
and to hide it as long as life should be in him 
was the reason prompting the old man to 
appear as head, to assert the precedence of 
Scammell over Lorimer, to blind, as it were, 
public eyes to the hidden disgrace by the de- 
claration of his own dignity. Surely a noble 
instinct ; let the actual rendering be treated 
tenderly and honoured even in its weak- 
ness. 

A son of this old man existed. A son of 
the same age as Mr. Lorimer (the two had 
passed their law examinations together), and 
who ought to have been standing where now 
his old father stood. To make a long story 
short, he had wasted time and money and 
opportunity, had sunk to a depth from which 
the father’s hand had no power to lift him, 
had, as it were, dropped out of all known 
existence. Certain moneys were, at stated 
times, paid to him, but the father did not 
know, never asked, where or how he lived. 
The medium of their payment was an old 
clerk, he alone knew the secret; he received 
from his old master a cheque at stated inter- 
vals, and in return took to him all acknow- 
ledgments of the same. The signature on 
this had for years been the sole attestation of 
the son’s existence. So stands explained a 
fact still looking dim and perplexing to the 
eyes of the lad who was received into the 
Gray’s Inn office. 

For a week he and his father would be 
domiciled at the house in Manchester Street, 
but newly declared prudential reasons decided 
that his permanent home should not be there. 
Mr. Lorimer seldom let his rule be felt, but 
here he declared it. 

His children were three girls, Margaret, 
commonly called Madge, Sibyl, and Audrey, 
and one son five years younger than this last 
of his daughters. This young scion of the 





Lorimer had been head, but as time had 
XI. 


Lorimer family was at that time eight years 
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ofage. The eldest girl was sixteen, and, as 
we have seen, called still a child. 

Hereupon came the reason for the father’s 
assertion of authority. Whatever Madge 
might be called, he knew that soon, however 
much they might try to retain it for her, the 
girl would cast away her childhood. In 
marital confidence, therefore, he propounded 
his ideas to his wife, and the action conse- 
quent thereon was that a home should not be 
offered to young Philip Lorimer at theirhouse. 
In any way a close intimacy must follow, 
and the link of cousinly relationship was just 
enough to make a name, and yet so slight 
that if the young people chose it might be 
discarded as only an empty name. 

It seemed foolish, he had said, this imagin- 
ing any disagreeable entanglements in the 
lives of such children as they and he were— 
but well, anyway it would be the best to err on 
the side of prudence. 

Mrs. Lorimer had certainly agreed with 
her husband on the implied over-scrupulosity 
of his reasons, but in no other way. Like 
most mothers, she of course looked forward 
to seeing her girls leave her in due time, and 
themselves become mothers, but certainly 
not yet was this to be dreamt of. Madge 
was the first on the list, and the good lady 
stated clearly enough her determination that 
for some years yet Madge was to be under 
her sensible maternal guidance. Therefore 
she spoke her mind freely to her husband on 
the matter, and told him “it was a shame to 
send a lad like that into strange lodgings.” 
However, in those days “ woman’s rights” 
were not the bugbear they have since grown 
into, and Mrs. Lorimer had not only pro- 
mised but practised honest womanly obedi- 
ence, and once having spoken her mind on 
the subject, set to work to obey her husband’s 
law. 

She consequently, and not Mr. Lorimer, 
expressed her regret to the doctor that they 
would be unable to take his son into their 
house. The house was, like so many others 
in the neighbourhood, large, commodious, 
and then eminently respectable (whatever 
may have since dissipated the respectability 
of Bloomsbury air), witha grave air of decorum 
and professional propriety about it, but she 
declared it was the most inconvenient place 
possible. People who passed by and looked 
up at it from the street pavement saw long 
rows of well-burnished windows betokening 
many rooms, but she said “that the stowing 
away of her own family and their belongings 
was a perfect work of art.” 

The doctor did not trouble himself much on 


the matter ; he had supposed “‘ Philip would 
of course live in rooms of his own, like other 
young men. He had done so himself, and 
had come to no harm, why should his son ?” 
The truth was, he had never troubled much 
about the upbringing of his children ; he was 
an easy man, and took things as they came. 

The upshot was that rooms were taken 
nearer Gray’s Inn than Manchester Street, 
and Philip Lorimer began his independent 
life. 

Mr. Lorimer’s prudent scruples were satis- 
fied, and even imaginary evils rendered 
seemingly impossible by reason of the wise 
arrangement of things. 

It was understood that a carte dlanche of 
welcome to Mr. Lorimer’s house in Man- 
chester Street was of course given to the 
young man. 


CHAPTER IY. 


A worp or two of Madge herself. 

She was sixteen, and she was considered a 
child. A wise and healthful rule doubtless 
had been framed, or more truly carried out 
without any framing at all, by her parents, 
concerning the rearing of their daughters. It 
was that they should not be thrust forward 
into womanhood and the cares of life as early 
as had grown to be the custom ; in fine, child- 
hood and innocence were to be held back 
for them to hold for ever, if such a thing 
were possible. 

But it was not possible. There had been, 
nay, there were, no such happy children as 
the young Lorimers ; even Madge had been 
quite happy and content. 

But she was sixteen, and she had dreams 
and visions which were not childlike, though 
they were innocent. 

They had their mother, they hadagoverness, 
they had a nurse, and they were never alone, 
much less neglected. According to their vari- 
ous ages so did each one of the womenkind 
about them have greater or less share of 
guardianship over them. To Madge there 
was the governess to control the largest share 
of her day. And gradually she had grown on 
to act as if study were to fill up the greater 
part of her life, as well as of the present days. 

She was content—she was a clever gir], and 
books were a pleasure and no toil. 

What is written looks almost as if the bene- 
ficent rule had been going the road which 
leads to a dry, unlovely life. It was not so. 
Plenty of pleasure was in the children’s lives ; 
not one of them imagined anything better out 
of it. The father and mother were genia! and 
loving, there was no constraint, children’s 
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prattle never stopped before the parents as it 
most surely would have done had there not 
been the perfect love which has no fear. 

‘All was well with the children. But Madge, 
for a few minutes we have seen her, ah! she 
was sixteen, and the days were carrying her 
childhood away from her. 

She was to find it out soon—how, she for a 
long time did not seek to discover. That 
very winter morning she had awaked from her 
dreamless sleep a child, happy in her un- 
thinking grasp of happiness. It was a day 
for her to make the most of, the last of the 
holidays ; she and Sibyl chose together their 
dearest enjoyment whereby to celebrate it. 

Dinner was hurried over that they might 
be ready, and not keep their father waiting. 
The day was one of the January days, when 
the lengthening daylight seems to intensify 
the cold. There had been a long frost ; 
every drop of standing water in the whole 
city had a greater or less coating of ice ; on 
every pond and every thread of gutter ice 
ragged urchins shot along, and squabbled 
and knocked each other down ; in the parks, 
across the broad sheets of water, hundreds of 
people, differing much in rank, skated all day 
ong. 

Madge and Sibyl could both skate well, 
and Mr. Lorimer had promised that he would 
leave the office some hours earlier, and spend 
them with his girls on the ice. 

The air was cutting cold, all the trees in 
the park, bare and leafless, were clothed with 
the silvery raiment of frost. So it had been 
for weeks. It almost seemed as if the 
northern Winter King had stridden from 
his polar realm to conquer and bind for ever 
the landto his dominion. ‘The sky was blue, 
and bright, and cold. There were no driving 
blasts, only just a steady, persistent breathing 
of frozen air. But as the Lorimers felt it 
they felt none of the terrors and horrors of 
slow, sharp dying, that come to poor homes 
with the long cold. They were well fed, had 
just left warm rooms, and were clad in thick, 
warm garments. 

In those days the fashionable name of out- 
door gear was a paletét, and these the two 
girls had lined and trimmed with fur. Their 
bonnets were dainty, cosy things, made of 
black velvet, done in some way so that 
cherry-coloured blush and soft white stuff lay 
round their faces, and their hands were 
hidden in muffs. How was it possible for 
them to find aught but delight in the bracing 
air and exercise ? 

They and their father had skated, and he, 
as he was well accustomed, had been proud 





enough of them. Well he might be. They 
were bothas nice-looking childrenas one could 
wish to see. Both dark, with brown hair 
and eyes, and the complexion that in 
England goes with people who are called 
“dark.” That means nothing of olive in the 
hue, not the pale, sombre colour that seldom 
flushes, nor the warm brown that does ; but 
fair milky-white and rose, over which thoughts 
write themselves before the tongue utters 
them, and when passions grow, where they 
dart forth in prophetic fire-letters. 

For this last the days had not yet come— 
they were only children. Sibyl, fifteen, 
looked what they called her. She was no 
taller than other girls of that age, and round 
and dimply like a child. Madge was tall, 
and moved already with a stately, demure 
grace beyond her years. But they were 
dressed alike and treated alike—why should 
they not be alike? 

So they were—at least, very nearly—alike 
that morning. When the evening came——. 

It was the day on which Dr. Lorimer and 
his son were to be in town, the day on which 
young Philip Lorimer had been received into 
Lorimer and Scammell’s office, and they 
would be at the house in Manchester Street 
in the evening. 

According to custom the day slipped away, 
and the three girls had tea in the school- 
room, and after that dressed and went into 
the drawing-room while the elders were at 
dinner. It was the daily routine—they 
would amuse themselves as they chose, and 
remain there until bedtime. 

Maxwell, or Max, the little brother (Mrs. 
Lorimer had been a Miss Maxwell, therefore 
the boy had been so named), he did the same, 
and on this one especial day, so like other 
days, there was no change. 

Mrs. Lorimer came up from dinner, 
and the children were assembled as usual, 
Audrey and Max romping, the other 
two sitting in easy chairs drawn up to the 
fire, and reading. Sibyl had a book of fairy 
tales, Madge had on her knee a volume of 
“Corinne.” She was not supposed to read 
novels, but her governess had allowed 
“Corinne” for the holidays. It would be a 
mingling of pleasure and profit. There were 
scenes of Italian life to learn, and pure French 
to be acquired. The permission and the 
reason had not sounded too lively to Madge, 
and she had left her holiday treat to the end 
of the holidays. 

Once taken up, however, she had never left 
it. She had forgotten to read the lessons, to 
look much at the Italian life, as Miss Mark- 
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land had meant her to do; neither did she 
much heed the liquid flow of Madame De 
Stael’s phrases. She had picked out the 
passion, and romance, and poetry of the 
thing, had that afternoon been crying her 
eyes out over the woes of Corinne, and just 
then had been looking over some pet pas- 
sages and dreaming. Her brown eyes looked 
mistily and vaguely at the fire, her hands were 
folded on the book that lay open on her lap, 
but she herself was away—far away, in some 
new land that was sweet and sorrowful, and 
that made her burn and tremble all at once. 
Poor Madge! she was panting, and ready to 
slip the leash of her easy, pleasant childhood. 

But her mother saw her sitting there in her 
warm white merino dress and blue sash like 
the others, and thought her the same as they 
were—a child. 

Nothing happened on that evening to 
render it in any way different from other even- 
ings on which there had been family visitors 
at the Lorimers’. Old and young had been 
mixed up together. They had talked, and, 
as usual, there had been some music, for 
Madge and Sibyl both played well. It had 
been discovered that young Philip could sing, 
and that fact, more than any words or ways 
of his, had given him an individuality amongst 
the family circle. 

Until that he had been somewhat silent, 
and had somewhat kept aloof from the gereral 
tide of conversation. Not that, even by doing 
this, had it been in a degree that could be 
remarked. He was simply unnoticeable, so 
much so that Mr. Lorimer, looking out for a 
sign that might prove in after days a pro- 
phecy of legal astuteness, had been disap- 
pointed in his pupil. 

Music had seemed to evoke the soul in 
him. 

The evening slipped away, and the children 
went to bed, Madge last ; but still she went 
too—she was only a child. 

Madge and Sibyl shared one room, and 
when Madge entered, Sibyl, as nurse brushed 
her hair, was chattering half good-temperedly, 
and half, as sundry tweaks came from en- 
tanglements, peevishly and sleepily. At last 
she got into bed, and Madge’s turn came. 

She had made no attempts at preparing. 
She had moved the blind and looked out of 
the window, and then she had thrown her- 
self on her back on her own bed in the 
corner opposite Sibyl’s. 

“Come, Miss Madge,” sounded nurse’s 
voice, authoritative but weary. Madgewould 
always be a child to her. 

No answer. 





“It’s getting late, and I’m ready for bed 
myself,” urged the woman. ‘Stand up, 
there’s a good girl.” 

Nurse and Madge were accustomed to 
occasional tussles; nurse held her ancient 
authority, and Madge revolted. 

“ Oh dear,” came the girl’s answer, “ what 
a bore it is!” but she sat up in obedience, 
and hugged her knees. 

“Well, you can’t sit up all night, Miss 
Madge ; you’re over-tired now as it is.” 

*]’m nothing of the kind, nurse; only I’m 
sick of being made a baby of.” This was 
said rather impatiently, and Madge kept 
her position—comfortable, but somewhat 
inelegant. 

It’s your ma’s orders, miss. Just let me 
unfasten your dress and brush your hair ; it 
won't take a minute.” 

Madge’s face looked up perturbed. Wide 
awake, but somewhat dreamy still, though to 
herself there was no clear shape to her 
dreams. If anything imaginable could have 
forced a necessity upon her of embodying 
them in words, she would have said she was 
thinking of Corinne, but it would have been 
Corinne’s dark, passion-lit face behind another 
dark face, that Madge had never seen until 
that night. 

Philip Lorimer, whom we have called un- 
remarkable and unnoticeable, owned the face 
that to Madge’s newly awakened womanhood 
was absorbing the feeling and the beauty of 
her life. And she did not know it—no, she 
did not in the least know what had come to 
her. She only knew that she felt so very 
happy that it was like a new life, complete in 
all sweet perfection. 

Nurse’s voice had jarred upon her. The 
nightly rule that belonged to her childhood 
was rough against the rounded sweetness of 
her perceptions. She took no heed. 

“ Miss Madge, you are trying—will you 
come?” came again, with the licence of a 
nurse over a child. 

“I’m not tired, nurse ; I can attend to 
myself,” answered the girl, dreamily, but too 
happy to be peevish. “Do you go to bed, 
there’s an old dear; mamma will not mind.” 

“Go to bed! Highty-tighty, and what 
next? Mego to bed, and you in that state ! 
And what ’ud your hair be like with yourself 
brushing it, I’d like to know?” 

Madge heard the sound, but she did not 
much heed the import of the words, beyond 
perceiving that they were opposing her wish 
to be left alone. 

She loosed her hands, that were clasping 
her knees, stretched her arms above her head, 
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let her feet drop down to the floor, and 
finally stood upright before nurse, according 
to custom. Obedience, rather than revolt, 
at that moment fitted in best with her 
humour ; her old energy that made her rebel 
was laid to rest. 

A few minutes after, sitting with the golden 
brown cloud of her hair about her face, and 
letting nurse brush it to her heart’s content, 
Madge lifted her hands up under the cloud, 
and pressed them upon her eyes. She was 
thinking there under the brown shadow. 

Ah, Madge, Madge, childhood has flown 
away! Your trembling fingers under the 
dusky cloud of hair will never more touch 
the old sweet ignorance. Knowledge has 
come that is sweeter still. 


CHAPTER V. 


Weeks and months went on, and to the 
Lorimers’ house in Manchester Street there 
came no change. The mere fact of Philip 
Lorimer being there often, and quickly 
dropping out of his character of stranger 
cousin into the comfortable position of being 
almost a member of the household, had come 
in the easy course of things. 

Neither had there been as yet any change 
in his ways from the “ unremarkable and un- 
noticeable” manner which he had shown on 
the first night of his coming to London. 

At that time Mr. Lorimer had used some 
such words in the thoughts he had given to 
him, and there had been little or nothing 
since which had led him to alter them. 

A physiognomist would have said that in 
the young man’s face there was no evidence 
of strength. His features were regular and 
well formed, but there was a grace and almost 
over-refinement in their curves that spoilt the 
manliness of their beauty. Such a face as 
his, with a fire of a man’s strength shining 
from the soul of him through it, would have 
been God-like and more than human. As it 
was, having no show of strength, the beauty 
was almost the beauty of a woman. But 
still it was beauty. He had an olive skin, 
dark-blue eyes, deep-tinted, like any moun- 
tain-shaded lake, heavy-lidded, and fringed 
with lashes that matched broad waves of 
blue-black hair ; but through the dark eyes 
there never sprang flashes of fire, no evidence 
of the passion that Madge had dreamt would 
burn in them, only always a sweet, languid 
repose. The only time, when the soul that 
was in him awoke and spoke a deeper lan- 
guage, was when a great chord of music 
thrilled on to some hidden responsive chord 


of his being. The divine harmonies of sound 
held the master-spring of Philip Lorimer’s 
nature. Rightly guided into their flowery 
paths he might have become great, but of 
himself he had no strength to conquer the 
obstacles of his surroundings, and to find the 
paths for himself.. His will was not strong 
enough to bring out his originality, so what 
he created was only sweet and tender, and 
evanescent as a sigh. He would never be 
more than a musical dilettante. 

And this youth was tied down to study 
law. How he came to make a choice in 
that direction was only by a_ haphazard 
sequence of small events in his home, rather 
than by a reasonable search into the fitness 
of things. His father, Dr. Lorimer, was, as 
we have said, an easy-going man ; his wife 
was a philanthropic lady at heart,—that is, one 
given to much outdoor solicitude and minis- 
tration, with a power of much talking on 
the theories not only of domestic household 
rule, but of all divisions and subdivisions of 
any rule that she chose to talk about. Con- 
sequently the government of her own children 
was left much to chance, which meant just 
ali the changeable influences that swayed 
against them. Philip of them all needed 
most a firm guiding hand, and not finding 
it had drifted through his life into the 
very handsome, good-tempered, pleasant- 
mannered, but unremarkable lad we have seen. 
This drifting had gone on with no thought 
for his future career until one day there came 
his eighteenth birthday. Birthdays in his 
home were not landmarks usually commented 
on, but it came in some way to Dr. Lorimer’s 
ears that his son was eighteen, and a sudden 
conviction struck him that it was time some- 
thing should be done with the boy. 

Certain conversations took place. Medi- 
cine Philip would have nothing to do with ; 
he knew something of what a doctor’s life 
must be, and he loved ease. Law he knew 
nothing about; it, no doubt, would be as 
good as anything, and there was the cousin’s 
office in London and the cousin’s house to 
go to. 

The Lorimers of Middleport were all such 

pleasant, easy, happy-go-lucky people, that 

this was just their natural way of doing things, 

and in due course letters passed backwards 
and forwards between the London and Mid- 
dleport houses, and young Philip’s course in 
life was shaped for him. So his mother spoke 
of it amongst her friends and acquaintances, 
and enlarged in magniloquent phrase upon 
the sure success and prosperity of those who, 
like her son, were so thoughtfully and care- 
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fully guided. ‘This well-rounded sentiment 
was uttered at a committee of some Middle- 
port charity. It earned its due measure of 
feminine approbation, and its utterer was 
gratified by hearing the buzz’of many flatter- 
ing tongues. But it was a day and a place of 
public business ; in a few moments business 
absorbed such a mere domestic detail. 

Philip, therefore, went to London, but the 
society of Middleport soon forgot to make 
any comment on the fact. 

London he liked, law he did not. Time 
brought more distaste. He went duly to the 
office, but Mr. Lorimer, seeing him and 
watching him, soon discovered that the work 
he set him to do was done with no heartiness, 
that the law books he himself thought such 
marvellous works of human intellect were dry 
and distasteful. He saw the pages turned 
over slowly ; sometimes the lad would look 
back wearily, as if he tried to master what was 
set before him, but that was rare ; generally 


| he saw only a slow, listless, uninterested 
| reading. 


Still there was no actual fault committed to 
give him an excuse for any speech with’Philip 
that might rouse him, or that sounding severe 
might awake a Jaudable ambition in him. 
He was sorry, but he must wait and hope he 
would mend. 

Away from the office and at home Philip 
made friends. He fell in like a sort of elder 
brother amongst the girls; and he was so 
good-natured, he was ready to do anything for 
anybody. With the Lorimers’ friends he was 
welcome at once, he was handsome and 
pleasant, and sang so delightfully. He was 
but a lad, but the girls and women flattered 
him, and did their best to turn his brain. 
They took him, judging from the side of the 
picture that came to be shown to them in 
drawing-room life; they never gauged him 
and found him wanting inthe great necessities 
of strong manhood. And taking their ad- 
miration readily as his due, he grew to fancy 
himself unusually clever, to believe that the 
world, which so far had been easy to him, 
would be his slave, and on the matter of 
music he grew to look upon himself as the 
heaven-born genius that people gave him to 
understand he was. 

So singing, and smiling, and enjoying his 
life, one bright summer and one snowy winter 
passed away. 

Philip was doing very little work. He 
would do anything rather than read. He 
would chat with the clerks, he would take 


him, and he went about and took the sweets 
that were offered to him. 

Madge, meanwhile, was still in the school- 
room, but dreaming her dreams and revelling 
in her visions. She was waiting, but she was 
waiting patiently, for she thought they were 
realities, and no visions. Philip talked to 
her as no one else talked—of music, of 
poetry, of things she had only thought of 
before, of things outside her schoolroom ex- 
perience, and—ah! well, when Philip was by 
Madge lived in a dream. 

He had been in London a year when an 
event happened, a small, unnoticeable event 
in itself, just rising out of his easy good- 
nature, but it turned the course of his life. 
Ready for any influence, this influence came, 
and in some unaccountable way proved the 
one strong power that was to rule him. 

We have spoken of the skeleton in the 
Scammell family, also of the fact of certain 
moneys being paid at certain times by the 
father totheson. ‘These moneys were always 
given in the form of a cheque by old Mr. 
Scammell himself into the hands of an old 
clerk, a man of the same age as his master, 
and who knew the secret of the family. He 
took it to a house belonging to Mr. Scam- 
mell, and there received from some one—not 
always the same person—a receipt signed 
with the son’s name. Whether he knew the 
person he saw, or whether he did not know 
him or her, he never, by compact made 
years ago, mentioned. So far as the world 
was concerned, James Scammell], the son, 
was dead. 

One day in January the customary cheque 
had been placed in Cracroft’s hands as 
usual. No word had been spoken by Mr. 
Scammell—he never did speak a word at 
these times—and the clerk knew what he 
had to do without any more orders. He ran 
his eye over the cheque from habit, saw it 
was the same it had been for years, and went 
out of his master’s room with his customary 
old-fashioned bow. But Cracroft was an old 
man, and nearly past service. He had been 
ailing for some days, but, being determined 
to stick to work as long as life was in him, 
had never complained at the office. Some 
hour or two, however, after the cheque had 
been given him, when he would have been 
going out for his dinner, and when he would 
have supplemented his dining by the con- 
veyance of it to its destination, he suddenly 
fell ill. A faintness seized him, at least so 
the other clerks called it, but he remained 





messages for them, every chance he seized 
or leaving his books; but life was pleasant to 


unconscious so long that a doctor had to be 
sent for.. 
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The *old man soon after recovered his 
senses, and when he was told he must go 
home, flatly refused, and seemed to possess a 
power of driving off any more illness. He 
appeared so much better that no one, there- 
fore, interfered with him, and he went out, 
supposedly to his dinner, some short while 
after. 

Good-natured Philip Lorimer happened 
to be in the clerks’ office when Cracroft 
started off. He saw the old man totter and 
hesitate as he walked across to the door, 
seized his own hat, and hurried after him. 
Cracroft had been kind to him in his way, 
and Philip was always ready to show kindli- 
ness to the people about him. 

The old man evidently could not shake 
off the feeling of faintness. As Philip fol- 
lowed him out he was at the foot of the few 
steps leading from the old-fashioned doorway 
into the square, and leaning as if to steady 
himself against the railings. A cold drizzle 
of sleet drove in a gusty way round and 
round the square, as if in such a still, gloomy, 
unfrequented place there was room for any 
windy gambols it chose to indulge in. It 
shook the old man, but still he made no 
movement to turn back. He did not see 
Philip. 

“T am coming with you, Cracroft, if you 
will have me,” said young Lorimer. 

“ Mr. Philip, no, you nad better not come. 
I shall be all right in a minute ;” and he put 
his hand into the breast pocket of his coat 
and fumbled for his pocket-book he kept 
there. But he moved on. 

“ Well, I must have something to eat, and 
we may as well have it together.” 

** No, no, you won’t go to the same sort of 
place as I do.” He did not want the young 
man. 

“ T don’t care what sort of place I go to,” 
gaily said Philip. ‘‘ Anything comes right to 
me.” 

Cracroft was creeping along, bent before 
the wind. He seemed broken all at once. 

‘‘Take my arm,” said Philip, and, not 
waiting for an answer, drew the old man’s 
arm through his. 

Then they went out through the archway 
leading into Holborn, and Philip turned 
towards the house where he knew Cracroft 
was in the habit of taking his mid-day meal. 
The rumble and rattle of vehicles along the 
streets, the jostling people, the driving sleet, 
all seemed to confuse the old man. He 
started, clutched Philip’s arm, and dragged 
him back into the shelter of the archway. 


little you’ve heard ?” 


one idea filled his mind, a necessity to carry 
out his work, and a doubt whether something 
was not coming over him which would take 
from him the power of doing it. 
into silence. 
unintelligibly to himself. 


hurried way, “‘I don’t want no dinner; I’m 
not come out for that ; but there’s something 
I’ve got to do for the master. Private, 
private,” he whispered, in a strange hasty 
way. “I’ve done it these twenty years— 
ay, more, and I can’t stop doing it now. 
Get me a cab, I can’t walk. I shall get right 
as we go along.” 

“ All right; I'll come with you.” 

The cab stand was opposite them. Philip 
called one. 

“No, no, Mr. Philip. I'll go alone. 
He’d be angry if any one but me knew.” 

But he shook so, and looked so confused, 
and yet so tenacious of his work at the same 
time, that Philip got into the cab after him. 

‘‘ Where to?” asked the cabman as he shut 
the door. 

“Ninety-five, Stafford Street, Pimlico,” said 
Cracroft, sharply. Then he darted round on 
Philip. His brain was clear for one thing 
alone—he had not seen that he was not 
alone. “I told you notto come! Get out! 
Stop!” he shouted to the cabman, and 
rattled helplessly at the window to get it 
open and shout again. But he could not do 
it, the faintness came again, and he fell back 
into his corner of the cab. 

It was only for a moment, however. The 
rattle and shake over the stones might have 
acted as a stimulant, or, more probably, the 
ever-watchful zeal that possessed him of 
executing his master’s orders wasa still more 
powerful one. He leant back languidly, but 
his eyes and face were sharp and acute. 
“Did I tell the man where to go?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” answered Philip. “You said, ‘ Ninety- 
five, Stafford Street, Pimlico.’ Was that 
right ? ” 

“ Yes,—you heard ?” 

“Yes, I heard, but what of that? I can 
keep a secret as well as you, Cracroft. You 
may trust me; you are too ill to go alone.” 





on, as if talking to himself. “But he must 
know no more—no more!” Then to Philip, 
“ Mind, you'll not get out of the cab when we 
come to the house, and you'll forget what 


“ Yes, yes,” said Philip‘ 
But the old man did not heed him. Only 


He fell 
Then sometimes he muttered 
After some long 





“Look here, Mr. Philip,” he said, in a 


time he broke out, “ Philip Lorimer, listen !” 


“ Til—ill ? well, perhaps I am,” he went | 
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Philip showed him he was listening, but/tives, the next to proceed to carry out the 
he did not speak. business. 

“You have learnt one thing—you may as’ Philip Lorimer saw a small shabby house 
well learn the whole. I am going to Mr.|in a back street lying off a fashionable new 
Scammell’s son to take him a cheque. I—I | quarter,a little man like the old Mr. Scammell, 
—feel not quite right, my head is giddy. If but with a squint, a dirty woman in a loose 
when we get there—no, no, no one but me_ untidy dress with dangling curls, and a flashy 
can do it”——— and he stopped. He was| look about her though she was so dirty. The 
talking half to Philip, half to himself. “I woman had the receipt ready for him, and the 
had better tell him; yes, I had better tell man took the cheque and pocketed it. A 
him, in casee———. Well, Philip Lorimer, in slipshod maid and thecabman were meanwhile 
case my senses go, you must take a cheque seeing after Cracroft and bringing him back 
out of my pocket-book and give it to the to consciousness. Philip got back to him in 
person—man or woman—who comes to a few minutes, and obeyed his wishes by 
receive it, But you must not give it up taking him back to the office. But he did 
until you have a receipt signed ‘James not obey him by forgetting. He did not 
Scammell.’ That you must put in my forget the man he had seen, neither did the 
pocket-book, if I’m alive, and take me back! man forget him. 
to the office. If I’m dead—well, never Before Cracroft left the office that day the 
mind, the master will know I did my best.| faintness came again. ‘That time it bore a 
Anyways, you forget, and never know the new name, paralysis,and he never spoke after. 


man or the place again!” Mr. Scammell had left just before. He had 
After that he spoke no more until the cab taken the receipt from his clerk’s hand, but no 
stopped at the house he had named. words had been spoken, It was a business in 


Then Philip looked for Cracroft to get which there was never anything but the silent 
out. The old man had not moved, but giving and taking of money. He never knew 
seemed to rest. He had fainted again. that the young pupil of the office had learnt 
The first thing to do was to seek restora- his secret. 


A PSALM FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Gop be praised for all the gladness Aching hearts may make their moan, 
That is ours from day to day; | Sad it is to live alone ; ” 

God be praised for all the sadness | All alone they cannot be, 
Into which it fades away : | Since One died upon the tree. 

Joy and sorrow must combine, God be praised for love unspoken, 


Light and shade must close entwine, | In a blessed mystery ; 

Ere, dat souls in beaven above For the God-heart that was broken, 

Bear the sunlight of His love. From sin’s curse to set as free ; 

God be praised for nature’s beauty aa His dying Hving love above, 
Rock and river, sun and shower, Watching Siar anid avi a. 

All things bent on daily duty, | ‘From the victory of the ati 
Stately tree and lowly flower ; 

Each one in its own true place, | 

Each one with its own true grace, 

Teaching us a lesson sweet,— 

How to yield Him service meet. | 


God be praised! The anthem glorious 
Louder swells and louder yet, 
Ringing out from lips victorious, 
Sobbed by lips with salt tears wet : 
| Earth to heaven repeats the strain, 
God be praised for all the sighing | Heaven re-echoes it again ; 
Wrung from lips that live and love ; | Far beyond time’s finite shore, 
God be praised for all the dying, | God be praised for evermore. 
Parting here to meet above : ISABELLA M, MORTIMER, 
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For the Bome, the School, and the World. 


EpITeD BY THE Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 
Rector of St. Katherine Cree, Leadenhall Street, London. 
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ARE YOU = FRIEND OF “SUNSHINE”? 


I hope so, because then I reckon you among my special friends. Sunshine 
is a bond of union in many a pleasant friendship of mine. If you are not 
already one of my dear friends, would not you like to be? Well, then, let us 
shake hands, and help each other all we can. I will try to help you to be wise, 


good, and happy. 





THE EpITor. 











On January 1, 1878, No, 1 of the New Volume, price One Penny, 
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We have three very attractive Stories for 1878, written for our Magazine by = 
talented friends who for many years have devoted their time and thought to the ay a 
entertainment of young readers. Their titles are as follows :— CONG 
LITTLE BATTISTA: a True Story of an Italian Boy who became NS 






a Great Musician. By the Author of “ Phoebe of Plasthwaite.” 


HILTON GRANGE ; or, Cousin Martha’s Trouble. By the Author 
of “ Philip Dene.” 
HOPE'S SECRET, and How it was found out. By the Author of 


“ Gracie’s Puzzle.” 


These Stories will run through the year, and be illustrated by beautiful 
engravings. 







THE PICTURE STORIES. 
We must continue these, as they afford so much delight. The hundred and 
ninth will be given in January. 
OUR FEATHERED FAVOURITES. A true account of ° 


some wonderful chickens. 


HISTORICAL ENIGMAS. Anew series. By Kate Wood. 






















If any one asks you what you would like for a Christmas or New Year's Gift, or a Birthday 
Present, say, “‘ Please give me one of the thirteen Volumes of Suns/ine, and then try to get 
more subscribers by showing this Canvassing Bill to all your acquaintances. ‘Tell them that any 
bookseller will supply them monthly with Sunshine. I will send you more canvassing bills if 
you write to me for them. 







Each volume is complete in itself, price 1s. 6d. in plain cloth, and 2s. 6d. in extra cloth, 
handsomely gilt. The first twelve years are now to be had bound in three handsome volumes, 
5s. each. 








WORKS BY THE REV. 
W. M. WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. ; bound in cloth antique, printed on toned paper. 
THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. 
Recen'ly published, price 2s. 6d. ; bound in cloth antique, printed on toned paper. 
PRESSING ONWARD; or, Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. 


WILL YOU DECIDE? or, Decision for Christ Illustrated and Enforced. Third Edition, 
price Twopence, 


THE INFANT ALTAR; or, Hymns and Prayers for Young Children, With fourteen 
Initial Letters, price One Shilling, 
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LONDON: W. POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvendors, and at Railway Stalls. 
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Monthly, price Sixpence, Illustrated. 


GOLDEN HOURS. 


EDITED By W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 
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Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvendors, and at Railway Stalls, 
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GOLDEN. HOURS. 


EDITED By W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 
And Illustrated by numerous Engravings, from designs by Eminent Art 
printed on Toned Paper, price Sixpence Monthly. Yearly Volumes, 7s. ~.. 
elegantly bound and gilt. 
The Volume for 1878 will include the following among other literar 
contributions by talented writers. 


I.—Maurice Grey’s Vow. 
A New Tale. By M. E. BEASLEY. 


II.—Madge Lorimer’s Legacy. 
A New Tale. By the Author of ‘‘ Phoebe of Plasthwaite,” 


*,* These Stories wi begin in the January Number, and be continued from month to month, 
with illustrations by eminent artists. 


IIl—Our Mothers’ Meeting, 


AnD How WE MANAGED IT. By the Author of ‘ Life’s Noontide.” 
IV.—Americans at Home. 


By CATHERINE C. Hop.ey, Author of ‘‘ Life in the South.” 
V.—Lights and Shades of a Curate’s Life. 
By his W 
VI—The Overland Route. 


By CHARLES H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S 


VII.—Wade Robinson. 


A Tribute to the Memory of a Christian Poet. With a Portrait, 


VIII.—Taking a Holiday in Penmaenmawr. 


By Madame CouLin. 


IX.—Badenweiler. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Poor of Paris.” 


X.—The English Children in Russia. 


A True Narrative. By Francis H. Woop. 


XI—Madame de Genlis. 


By M. E. JEAFFRESON. 


XII.—Missions and Mission Services. 
By the Editor. 





The Volume for 1877, price 7s. 6d., is now on sale, and contains among other articles the 
following SPRIALS :— 


1. CLARICE DUNCAN 


AND HER MAID | 6, LevToN Manor. A New Tale. By 
TrRoTTER. A New Tale. By the Mrs. H. B. PAULL. 
Author of ‘‘ The White Cross and Dove | 7. My Diary IN SouTH Arrica. By M. 


of Pearls.” 
2. ITALIAN NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Madame COULIN. 
. My BOARDING-HOUSE EXPERIENCES. By 
the Author of ‘* Working Men’s Homes.” 
LiFE’s NOONTIDE. By the Author of 
‘* Life’s Morning,” and ‘‘ Life’s Evening.” 
. Byways oF TRAVEL.” By the Author of 
** Moravian Life in the Black Forest.” 


LONDON : 


By 


ui fb w 





EsDAILE. 


8. Tue LIFE AND TIMES OF HANNAH More. 


By ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 
g. TO AND FROM TASMANIA, 
ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 


By C. H. 


10. CHAG’S KEEP, AND WHAT HAPPENED 


THERE. By CICINDELA, 
. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 


W. POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvendors, and at Railvay Bookstalls. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ie bet ren en fr Oaghs, Ceara oT ae ep \ 

SHL ethchullycnec si arrests teaweeae fen. fatal 

at esate 

CHLORODYNE fetes on the only palliative ia Nouralgis, T , sn Pa ta, cf 

BO Faawors Conrnes am, Mount 
Earl Russell communicated to the College of Papsictne th that he "be bet tae eno a cena from Her Majesty’s Consul at 

Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”~ 


= rch a A 
sgt tik chara in Diarrhea, and is att ani we 
From Lo — ondgal, er Tl 
Lord Francis Conyngham, wae this time last year bought mons of Dr, J Soltis rows Calor fre from Mr. Davenport, and has 
ondertal medicine, will be glad to. have 
See Lancet, lst Deocem ber, 1864, 


GAUTION, rpUWARE of PIRACY and ‘ATIONS. 
q Pap ym tt Pace Woop stated that D wien be pena Hob as ate tere 2 Inventor of Ee Hon 
at the story o! BEEMAN, was rate intra a ele pag yO 
Gold in bottles at 1s, ifd., 28, Od,, 4s. Od., and lis, ese. Heme me ate Ni Wee's 


CHLORODYNB” on the @ vernment Stamp. ” Overwhelming Medical ‘laa wocompegnies each gy gs . “54 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. woven A wan = 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


NEWTONS EMBROCATION 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND SPEEDILY 


CURES RHEUMATISM, GOUT, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, SPRAINS, 
Stiffness or Weakness of the Joints, Croup, Whooping Ores Congh, | Sore.Throat, Ealargement of the Glands, Burns, Scalds, 


lains, &c., &o. 

The Embrocation has simply to be couset to the affected parts according to the directions supplied with each bottle ; the result is mstawva- 

yrere relief, and a rapid cure, by all Chemists in Bottles at 1s, 1}d., 28, 9d.,and 4s. 6d, each, or free. by post from the Proprietor 
NEWTON, 8, Cherry Tree Court, Aldersgate Street, London, E.0, 





Se 


W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


t DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, TO BE OPENED JANUARY, 1878. . 





Price 1s, 1$4., by Post 15 Slamps, ahd (three Boxes in one) 
2s, 9d,, by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 


THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Bluse Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious," 
~,Lhey clear the Liver, —_ Head and Kidneys, free the Skiu 
of Blotches, and purify the blood, They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times elther sex, and regulate the bowels with 
comfort and sgfety. ‘' Especially | valuable at the changes 
of life in youth or middle age. 
Made only by W. F, SMITH, MiP.S,, 280, Walworth Road, 
London, Proprietor of 
FOWLER'S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 
which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, 
Post-free for 15 stamps, 


Branch Depot; 281, Brixton Road. 





PROTESTANT: HOUSE OF; EDUCATION 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 





Board and Instruction equal to those of the best 
Houses in Paris or Neuilly. Terms cxpeptionally: 
moderate and advantageous. 

Apply to Mademoiselle Louise Arboux, Directress,. 
21, Rue. Simon le. Franc, Paris, or by letter to 
M. le Pasteur Arboux, 14, Rue de I’Odéon 
Paris. 








ls Pe tised. by all Respectable Families, 


. FOB MAKING DELICIOUS 


-AND BL ANOMANGS: 


“And: rth ‘an be more Boseontt to cat with vines 
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Suitable for all Seasons in a variety of Preparations, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Is a domestic requisite of constant utility. 





Made with Milk, as it ought. always to be, Es 


BROWN « POLSON’S CORN FLOUR: 


Affords all the essentials of a perfect diet. 





MOST DELICIOUS BEVERAGES. 


Raspberry 
Strawberry. 

Black Currant 
Lime Fruit 

Ginger, Lemon 
Peppermint, &c., &c. 


BECKETT'S 
SYRUP OF 
ORANGE & QUININE, 
A most healthy Tonic, 

“W. BECKETT, Heywood, Manchester.” 


London Depot, 150, Oxford Street. ; 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, and Confectioners, Can be obtain ed 


Ca ee 2 

“3 These Syrups are specially 
suitable for the Sick Room, 
Picnics, Weddings, Christ- 
mas and Birthday Parties. 
They are invaluable for use 
with Aérated Waters, Testi- 
monials from Medical Men, 
Ministers, &c., on application, 
Pints, ls, 9d, ; Half-pints, 1s. 
One doz, pints sent carriage 
paid for £1. 


WOODCOCK’S 
WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHRE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for’ the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisirg 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


=aey are sold by all Medicine Venders, in boxes at 1s, 1}d., 
2s, Od,, and 4s. 6d, each; or, should any difficulty occur, encloze 
14, 33, or 54 Stamps, according to size, to PAGE D, WOODCOCK 
Lincoln House, 8, Faith’s, NORWIOH (formerly of Lincoln), an 
they will be sent free by return of post. 
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through all Wholesale Houses. 





Reckitt’s 


The marked superiority of this Laun- 
ary Blue over all others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the Pub- 
lie, has been attended by the usual 


P 
result, viz., a flood of imitations: the 


merit of the latter mainly consists in the in- 


genuity exerted, not simply in imitating the 
square shape, but making the general ap- e 
pearance of the wrappers resemble that of ul 


the genuine article. The manufacturers beg 
IN SQUARES. 


therefore to caution ail buyers to see 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 





The reason why so many 
are unable to take Cocos is, 
that the varieties commonly 
sold are mized with starch, 
under the pe of rendering 
them soluble, while really 
mois them thick, heavy, 
and indigestible. This may 
be pry s detected, for ¥ 
Cocoa thickens in the cup it 

roves the addition of starch. 

adbury’s Cocoa Essence 
is genuine; it is therefore 
three times the strength of 


PURE, SOLUBLE 
REFRESHINC 





: ese Cocoas, ao i 
reshing beverage like Tea 
or Coffee, 








‘RECKITT’S PARIS BLUE’ on each packet. 
“¥OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
-CLARKES 


WORLD FAMED 
TL’ 
SLUUL : 


Trade. Mark,—“ Blood Mixture.” 


Tut CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER & RESTORE 
Is warranted to cleanse the blood from sll impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. ForScrofuls, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, 
ite effeots are marvellous. Th ds of Testi ials from all parts, In 
bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s, each, of 
all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 


. F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES® HALL, LINCOLN, 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street, 




















ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR 
PERRY AND CO.’S 


SIXPENNY SAMPLE BOX OF THIRTY-SIX 
SELECTED PATTERNS OF 


STEEL PENS. 


mps, 

Pe and Co.'s 
= New Patent Anti- 
“ar =a wigtting Pen, with 
v2 ; EAE Nickel Silver voints.— 
This is the Latest Improvement in Steel Pens, having all the requisites 
of a good pen, and being much more durable on account of the Nickel 

point. Price 1s, per box of three dozen, or 8s, 6d. per gross, 


= Ferry, and Co.'s 
R sea New Patent Nickel 
TSE Be Silver Pen, No, 441, has 
F Zales it ANP. CS all the flexible qualities 
which caused the old Double Patert Perryian Pen to make their 
reputation for Steel Pen Making, and is coated with Nickel Silver 
to prevent rust. Price 1s, per box, or 3s, 6d. per gross, 


Wholesale : 19 & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
*  WORKS—BIRMINGH«M, 











